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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Several events have happened in the business world during the 
month, which are worth more than a passing mention. First is 
the strike, concerning which we have said something in another 
place. Then a series of important failures have occurred, both in 
and outside Wall Street. Many are saying, the crops are abundant, 
the farmers will have plenty of money, the railroads will do a large 
business, therefore our future prosperity is assured. But one very 
important element fs omitted in the calculation which the recent 
failures among merchants clearly brings to light. It is, that traders 
are indebted, no one knows how heavily, and are to an unknown 
extent in such a situation that they must sell in order to raise 
money to pay their obligations. The recent leather failures show 
this very plainly. When a trade is in this condition, no matter 
what other conditions exist, prosperity cannot reasonably be predicted . 
of it. The seller is not master of the situation, on the other 
hand, he has lost his control; the common saying is, he has lost 
his grip, and as long as it is lost there can be no certain prosper- 
ity. The selling class who are obliged to sell, make prices which 
are not governed by the cost of production, nor by the ordinary 
supply and demand, nor by any other fact than that of the neces- 
sity of the seller. This is at present one of the unpleasant features 
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of the situation. There is evidently a very strong desire to push 
off many kinds of goods, the auctions, the dating of bills a long 
way ahead, selling on memorandum, and other devices known to 
the different trades—these are evidences of the anxiety of sellers 
to realize, and in many cases of their necessity. How great may 
be the necessity of course cannot be predicted; but so _ long 
as buyers have so full control over the market as they have at 
present there can be no strong feeling of confidence in the future. 

Now, with good crops, a large business for transportation com- 
panies, which means also their having abundant means to maintain 
the efficiency of transportation facilities, why are sellers so anxious 
to part with their merchandise? Why do they put themselves so 
completely in the hands of buyers? 

Two answers may be given: first, that production outruns the 
present capacity to consume; and secondly, that many are in such 
a situation as to necessitate selling, in order to get money to. 
pay their debts. So far as the recent failures will relieve the market 
of persons who were obliged to sell, trade will doubtless be bene- 
fited, because those who are independent will then be able to con- 
trol prices in a larger degree than of late they have been able to 
do. Whenever buyers have full swing trade is in a bad way; and 
it is reasonable to believe that the recent failures, by relieving the 
market of weak houses, who made prices and kept them ruinously 
low, will have the effect of putting trade more completely in the 
control of stronger hands who will render it remunerative to all 
concerned. 

The failure of stock speculators has quite different effects. The 
evil consequences are not so widespread or important. They form 
a class by themselves, and the more perfectly separated they are 
from other people the better. It may be said, however, that great 
as has been the decline in stocks, there is no reason why the 
prices of many should not fall much lower. By no facts or argu- 
ment can it be shown that Erie, or Reading, or many other non- 
dividend-paying stocks which might be mentioned, are worth a fig, 
and the sooner they are all sunk out of sight the better. So long 
as a purely artificial value is given to them, so long do they in- 
jure in many ways the entire list of sound stocks. Of course, 
this ought not to be so, but it is the fact. The “liquidation,” of 
which we are hearing so much just now, ought to continue until 
all the non-dividend-paying stocks, or which are never likely to 
pay, are liquidated out of existence, and then persons would 
have more confidence in buying, prices would rise, and a more 
hopeful feeling would generally prevail. Nothing is more certain 
than that while tares are mixed with wheat in the stock list, the 
price of the wheat will be much less than would be the case were 
the tares extracted and burned. 








































MUTUAL BANK PROTECTION. 


MUTUAL BANK PROTECTION. 


The Boston Advertiser recently published a timely editorial on 
the foregoing subject occasioned by the Shaw failure in Boston. 
The need of such protection is clearly illustrated by the great fail- 
ure to which we have referred. It is reported that the Shaws 
during the war, like thousands of others, made a great deal of 
money, and could have retired with handsome fortunes. Instead of 
doing so they extended their business until, at the time of their 
failure, they had become the largest producers of leather in the 
world. Their business extended beyond their capital and ability to 
handle it properly. Yet their credit continued high until the very 
last. Several months ago one of the partners died, and at that 
time highly favorable statements were made public concerning the 
large capital of the firm and the fact that the interest of the de- 
ceased member was to remain. “These statements,” says the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, “were accepted as more or less authoritative 
from the fact that they were given out as emanating from an attaché 
of a mercantile agency who had the confidence of F. Shaw & Bros., 
and they were supported by a similar statement of the firm itself on 
the fourth of January, 1883, showing assets of over $5,000,000, and 
direct liabilities of only about $700,000.” Nevertheless, within a 
short time after the appearing of this statement the concern fails 
for $3,000,000, dragging down other firms for perhaps as much more. 
Among other peculiar features of this failure is that of advances by 
the customers of the Shaws for leather not delivered. One of these 
customers, who has since failed, had advanced in notes for merchan- 
dise not yet received $ 400,0co, 

The methods of this firm were, after all, not very unusual. The 
Advertiser remarks that, “as business is now done, it is very diffi- 
cult to know how much of commercial paper a business firm has 
issued, except from the firm itself. But the firm has at times the 
highest interest in understating the amount of its outstanding 
notes.” Is it any wonder then why banks are getting in the way 
of lending more and more on stocks. The worth of these they 
know, and if their value declines they can be sold and the banks 
escape loss. But the condition of men in business is a matter 
largely of faith. Banks must trust to statements, just as they did 
to those of the Shaws. They have no property, nor the title to 
any, to secure advances. 

Formerly when a firm discounted all its paper at a single bank, 
a better judgment could be formed of its condition than is the case 
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to-day when notes are sold in open market. Most firms which give 
many notes, negotiate them through bill-brokers or different 
banks, and they are often widely scattered. This may be an ad- 
vantage to the party giving the notes, for those purchasing them 
can form but little idea of the amount that may be in existence, 
But it increases the risk of the note buyer. Now and then one 
hears that a firm has a great deal of paper out, but that is about 
all the information of the kind that can be gathered, All else de- 
pends on the statements of the persons who have the paper in 
circulation. 

Of course, the more deeply embarrassed a concern may be, the 
more strenuous generally are its efforts to deceive and mislead. 

In consequence of this state of things the Advertiser proposes 
the following plan: 

If the banks of Boston, or, still better, of New England, em- 
ployed a central agency for keeping an account of the notes issued 
by business men, and held by the banks, the latter would soon 
know when business firms have reached the limit of their credit. 
Such an agency would need the confidence of its correspondents. 
But it could repay that confidence by stating with precision the 
amount of notes issued by a firm and held by all the corespond- 
ents of the agency. This work cannot be done save in an agency 
controlled by the banks. If a hundred banks combined in establish- 
ing such an agency, each bank might learn at least how much 
paper the firm of A, B & Co. had in those one hundred banks. Of 
course, it would be imprudent to state in which banks the paper 
was held; but the total amount in all the agency banks could be 
stated to the members for their information and protection. 

Of course this work the banks themselves must do if it be done 
at all. It is not a perfect remedy, but it certainly could accom- 
plish something. As the Advertiser says, it might “gather informa- 
tion superior to that possessed by the principal note brokers, and 
the information of these is very great, as well as very valuable. 
The banks are at a disadvantage in buying commercial paper, as 
is now done. They pay out their money, and rely on names, 
general reputation, and such information as they may have or ob- 
tain. They would operate very much more safely if they could 
learn how much paper issued by one firm was held by the asso- 
ciated banks. But the agency would not succeed, unless supported 
by the principal banks, extremely well managed, and perfectly or- 
ganized.” 












































DOMESTIC FINANCE AND TRADE. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE AND TRADE. 


The total money value of the exports of breadstuffs, provisions, 
tallow, and dairy products during the fiscal year ending on the 
thirtieth of last June, was greater by $11,249,000 than during the 
preceding year, but was less by $109,470,000 than during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1881, and less by $ 101,041,000 than during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. The crop of wheat in 1882 was 
the largest ever produced in the country, and the export of that 
cereal during the fiscal year 1882-3 was correspondingly heavy. If 
the exports in that year of breadstuffs, provisions, tallow, and dairy 
products were nevertheless less in money value by more than $ I100,- 
000,000 than in either of the two years ending June 30, 1881, we 
may conclude that the great exports of farming products in those years 
are not likely to be reached, or even approximated, in the money ob- 
tained for them, for a long time, if ever. The two years ending 
June 30, 1881, were years of high prices, as compared either with 
several years preceding, or with the period since. They were years 
of remarkably poor general crops in Europe, and, furthermore, we 
have now more competitors in supplying Europe with breadstuffs 
than we had then. On the whole, it would seem as if we had 
passed the maximum of our export of the products of Northern 
and Western farms. Taking our agriculture as a whole, it is pos- 
sible that the deficit may be made good by increased sales of raw 
cotton to foreign countries; but that is subject to many contin- 
gencies, such as a fall in price, and competition in other quarters. 

In the past history of this country the fluctuations in the aggre- 
gate volume and aggregate money valuation of our foreign com- 
merce, in and out, and of the tariff revenue derived from it, have 
been very great. We have had now four years of large receipts 
from the Custom Houses, but if we should fall back to the lean 
receipts of the preceding four years, we could not pay interest on 
our debt and the current expenditures of the Government on their 
present scale, with the aid of all the existing internal taxes, with- 
Out borrowing money. The management of our public finances 
will require constant prudence and watchfulness. People are apt to 
imagine that when fiscal prosperity is at the flood there will never 
be an ebb in it. But an ebb is just as certain as it is in the tides 
of the ocean, although it does not come with the same regularity 
as to time. 

The real addition to our paper circulation from bank issues is 
the gross amount outstanding, less the lawful money in the United 
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States Treasury for the retirement of such notes deposited by 
banks which have failed, or are voluntarily winding up, or are re- 
ducing their circulation. In all those cases the contraction dates 
from the time of such deposits, although the actual retirement by 
redemption of the bank notes may be spread over years, and as 
to some notes which are lost, never will occur. 

During the month of July the gross amount of outstanding 
bank notes was reduced $1,049,015, but the amount of lawful 
money on deposit for the redemption of the notes of failed, 
liquidating and reducing banks, was diminished $1,245,730, so that 
there was an increase of $196,715 in the net amount of the bank- 
note circulation. 

On the fourth of August the gross amount of outstanding bank 
notes was $ 355,059,896, and the deposits for the redemption of the 
notes of failed, liquidating and reducing banks were $ 35,129,560, 
thus making the net circulation $ 319,930,336 after deducting the 
notes for the retirement of which lawful money is held by the 
United States Treasury. 

It might be said, and with some reason, that an exactly correct 
statement of the net bank circulation should include the further 
deduction of the five-per-cent. redemption fund which the law re- 
quires all the banks to keep in the United States Treasury. 

On the twenty-second of June, the date of the last returns made 
by the Nationa! banks, their aggregate holding of gold certificates 
was $ 32,791,590, of which $26,477,760 were held by the National 
banks in the City of New York. 

According to Poor’s Railroad Manual the floating debts of the 
railroads in the United States increased during 1882 by the sum of 
$ 42,404,965, and their bonded debts by the sum of $ 352,554,496. 
The new creations of railroad securities, although large, are not 
nearly so large as might be inferred from the statements of the 
new railroad bonds listed at the New York Stock Exchange, many 
of which are merely substitutions for previously existing bonds. 

The amounts of gold coin and bullion and of silver dollars heid 
and owned by the United States Treasury, exclusive of the gold 
and silver belonging to individuals and represented by outstanding 
certificates, were as follows (three ciphers being omitted) at the 
dates named: 


Gold. Silver dols. Gold, Silver dols. 
1879, Sept. 30.. $154,987 . $30,366 ... 1882, Sept. 30.. $148,140 . $28,699 
1880, ww 128,160 . 35,355 “ 1883, July 30.. 143,000 . 39,000 
1881, # @ 169,552 . 13,108 


At the end of July the available cash balance as given in the 
Secretary’s monthly statement exceeded by $15,000,000 the balance 
ordinarily held. When the called three and a-half’s are paid off in 
November this extra $15,000,000 will disappear, and there will then 
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probably be an equal decline in the amount of gold held. When- 
ever the gold falls below $ 100,000,000 the issue of gold certificates 
will be suspended. 

According to figures given by the New York Cotton Exchange, 
the (so-called) sales of cotton in this city during the last three 
years amounted to 85,396,900 bales. The actual deliveries were only 
1,581,114 bales, all the remainder being gambling transactions in 
options. 

One of our city contemporaries insists that “artificial measures” 
must be adopted to prevent the outflow of gold. Another insists 
that “we have in use more currency than can possibly be employed 
in healthy and legitimate business.” It is, however, an established 
economical doctrine, that if the currency of the country is kept at 
the metallic standard, the amount of it is automatically regulated 
by the foreign trade and exchanges; that if there is temporarily 
too much the result will be a rise of prices relatively to those of 
the general commercial world and an outflow of coin; that if there 
is temporarily too little the result will be an inflow of coin; and 
that, in short, in the language of Francis A. Walker, “prices regu- 
late the territorial distribution of money” in the end, and that it is 
quite beyond the reach oi “artificial measures” of any kind, so 
long as specie payments are maintained. 





FOREIGN FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Scotland vies with England in piling up local municipal debts. 
The amount atthe end of the British fiscal year 1881-2 was £ 17,- 
641,664, having been increased during the year by the sum of £627,- 
460. The taxes levied in Scotland for local purposes are £ 3,049,864, 
or about fifteen million dollars. 

A correspondent of the London L£conomzst points out that, de- 
ducting gold held against currency notes, the Scotch banks have 
gold to the amount of only one-third of one per cent. of their 
deposits, the Engiish banks to the amount of only two per cent., 
and the Irish banks to the amount of only four per cent. If it is 
true, as Mr. Goschen says it is, that the commerce of Great Britain 
rests on gold, the support which upholds it is a very attenuated 
one. 

The London L£conomi'st, of July 7, reviewing the course of prices 
in Great Britain during the first half of 1883, says: 

In manufactures, and to a considerable extent in raw materials, 


there has, in the first half of 1883, been a decline of prices, which, 
following upon the very distinct and general depression which pre- | 
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vailed during the final quarter of 1882, constituted a fall of some- 
what striking importance. It cannot be said, however, that food 
products are lower during the half year. 

It is reported from Brussels that the rents of agricultural lands 
in Belgium have depreciated twenty-five per cent., which is ascribed 
there to the influx of American food products at low prices. But 
there may be other causes. The American Consul at Amsterdam 
reported last February that there had been “a great depreciation in 
the value of all kinds of real estate” in Holland. 

During the first half of 1883 the British imports of gold were 
£ 3,063,944, and the exports £ 3,292,445, showing a net export of 
£228,501. 

The British export of silver bullion to the East was just about the 
same during the first halves of the years 1882 and 1883. The gold 
values of silver exports were $14,489,360 to India, and $1,621,500 
to China, during the first half of 1882, and $14,158,945 to India, and 
$ 1,879,325 to China during the first half of 1883. 

The question of resuming the sales of silver, suspended in May, is 
being agitated somewhat in Germany, but it is not believed that Bis- 
marck will take any present step. The London L£conomi'st advises the 
Germans to wait and see what is done by the Latin nations when 
the Latin Union Treaty becomes terminable at the pleasure of any 
one of the parties to it, which will be on the first of January, 
1886. 

The London Economist, of June 16, stated that the Dutch Cabinet 
had introduced into the Chambers a bill to empower the Finance 
Minister to buy up not exceeding $5,000,000 of Dutch silver coin, 
melt it into bars, and sell it, “when and in so far as he, with a view 
to the condition of the currency, may deem advisabie.” We have 
not seen in later numbers of the Fconomist, or elsewhere, any ac- 
count of the action of the Chambers upon this bill, if, indeed, any 
action upon it has been taken. The gold in the Bank of the 
Netherlands, which had fallen to less than one million sterling a 
few months ago, is now nearly four millions, and it may be that 
this increase is regarded as making the proposed bill unnecessary. 

The London Economist, of July 28, says that “the South African 
press is nearly unanimous in speaking of the reports of the Trans- 
vaal gold discoveries as greatly exaggerated.” The Natal Mercury, 
quoted by the Zconom7st, says, nevertheless, “that no one doubts 
that gold exists —we might, indeed, say abounds— among the table- 
lands and in the valleys of the mountain ranges near Lydenburg.” 
It will evidently be some time yet before any certainty will be 
reached as to the amount of gold to be expected from the Trans- 
vaal, but there seems to be no doubt that there is a good deal 
there. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the deposits in the Dominion 
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Government Savings banks, which allow interest at four per cent., 
increas:d from $1,256,529 in 1873 to $5,559,112 in 1883. 

The opinions and determination of the British people, in respect 
to insisting upon a control of the Suez Canal, were doubtless fairly 
expressed by the London Zzmes when it declared (June 2) that 
England will not permit itself to be hampered by a “ pedantic 
adhesion to the letter of an impossible concession,” and that while 
“the rights of investors will always be scrupulously respected they 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the interests of the 
Empire and the world.” 

Under an old French practice the Receivers General in all the 
departments outside of Paris act as agents for the sale and pur- 
chase of rentes, and it is said that the great bulk of the :transac- 
tions of the agricultural classes in Government securities are made 
through these channels. In this way it is known whether they 
are buying more than they sell, and how much, The returns for 
many years have shown a continual absorption of public securities 
in the French provinces. During the second quarter of this year, 
the latest reported, their purchases were eighty-three million francs, 
and their sales fifty-seven millions. 
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THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


There seems to be a thorough determination in nearly all quarters 
in this country to get rid of the trade dollars now in existence, 
and to have no more of them coined. It is doubtful if there was 
ever any sound reason of public policy for issuing them. 

All accounts from China agree that it is by weight that silver is 
used as money in nearly all parts of it; that the exceptions are only 
to be found in a few trading ports, where foreign coins, chiefly the 
Mexican dollars, are to a very limited extent current by tale, and 
that the circulation of coin in that way is very short-lived, inas- 
much as it is the practice of the Chinese bankers to put their 
chop, or mark, on all coins passing through their hands, which are 
thus soon defaced and reduced to the condition of mere bullion. 
It was really only as bullion that the Mexican dollar, as the suc- 
cessor of the old Spanish dollar, was accepted by tale. It was un- 
necessary to weigh it, or to test its fineness by an assay, as both 
its weight and fineness were well known, and had been found by 
a long experience to be reliable. Our own trade dollar, so far as 
it was accepted by tole, was accepted on the same basis. As early 
as October, 1873, which was just after it made its first appearance 


in China, the authorities of the provinces, including and adjacent 
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to Canton, had caused it to be assayed at Hong Kong, and issued 
a proclamation informing the Chinese that 111.6 American trade 
dollars contained as much fine silver as too Haikewan taels and 
might be safely taken at that relative valuation. It must have been 
true that the cost of coining the trade dollars, which was paid by 
the owners of.the bullion out of which it was coined, was repaid 
to them by an increase of value from the certifications of weight 
and value which was obtained by coining. Otherwise, no bullion 
would have been brought to our mints for manufacture into trade 
dollars. There was also, doubtless, some degree of convenience in 
the operation, but that there was no appreciable profit in it over 
and above a recoupment of the mint charge for coinage, is shown 
by the fact that the amounts brought to the mints for coinage 
were never large. 

Neither the ability or desire of the Chinese to buy silver could 
possibly be increased by changing the form in which it was offered 
to them, from bars and lumps to coins, and the silver mines of the 
world, taken as a whole, could gain no larger market in China by 
coining their product. In fact, no such result as that was claimed. 
But it was said that silver produced in the United States might, 
by coinage into trade dollars, take away a part of the Chinese 
market from the silver produced and coined in Mexico. Clearly 
that was possible, and as a matter of fact it did take place to some 
extent, but even if we had accomplished the impossible thing of 
excluding Mexican silver dollars entirely from the Chinese market, 
by substituting the American trade dollars, that would have been of 
no advantage to our silver-mining interest. The price of silver would 
not have been. thereby raised. No new use or market would have 
been found for it, nor would any existing supply of it have been 
cut off or reduced. The production of silver by Mexican mines 
would not have been in any degree affected, and nothing could or 
would have happened except that so far as less Mexican dollars 
were sent to China, precisely as many more would have been sent 
to London, to be diffused over the world from that central point 
of silver distribution. The competition, as sellers, between mines of 
silver in this country and mines in Mexico, would have remained 
as active as before. The effect of that competition upon the price 
would have been in no degree affected by the past, if it had oc- 
curred that we had monopolized the trade of the Chinese by a style 
of coinage which happened to please some of their special whims 
and humors. The market for silver is world-wide, and its price results 
from and is fixed by forces operating everywhere. 

The supposition, however, that our trade dollar could ever have 
monopolized the Chinese market, as against the Mexican dollar, is 
an absurd and impossible one. Nothing approximating that hap- 
pened during the time that our mint was open for the coinage of 
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the trade dollar. Nothing can exceed the childishness of the reason 
assigned for the expectation that our trade dollar would drive out 
the Mexican dollar, viz., that it weighed 420 grains, while the Mexi- 
can dollar, with the same degree of fineness, weighed only 416. 
The value of silver per grain is the same, whether it is put up 
in packages (coins) of 100 or 500 grains. It is true that we might 
command the Chinese market, as against the Mexicans, by selling 
more grains for the same money, but it is hardly conceivable that 
the contrivers of the trade-dollar scheme could have intended any 
such folly as that, and it is certain that the interests of our silver 
producers would not have been promoted by that policy. 


THE TELEGRAPH STRIKE. 


Of the many labor strikes during the last ten years, the strike 
of the Western Union telegraph operators, in many respects, is one 
of the most remarkable. Usually strikers have only few friends 
and sympathizers among the employing class, but in this instance, 
while condemnation was heard in some quarters, it was low voiced 
and confined within a narrow limit. Now and then a newspaper 
condemned the movement, but rarely; most of them saw the rea- 
sonableness of the demands of the operators and recognized them. 
The New York Journal of Commerce, however, maintained that com- 
binations among employers to depress wages, or among workmen 
to advance them, were morally wrong, and ought to be suppressed 
by statute. Nevertheless it admitted that the majority of the 
writers for the press and many other public teachers conceded the 
right of workmen to combine together in a strike. And ‘this is 
certainly the case. The position maintained by that journal is that 
of the small minority, nor is it, in our judgment, defensible. Of 
course, strikers often violate the law in destroying property, in 
coercing others to strike against their will, and for such acts 
no defence can be made. But when the employees of a company, 
for example, are dissatisfied with their wages, and at the end of 
the time for which they are hired decline to work unless a more 
satisfactory agreement be made, the proceeding is just as lawful 
and proper as that by which they agreed to work in the beginning. 
No contract is violated, and the day has passed for taking the 
ground that a laboring man has no rights which his employer is 
bound to respect. 

Nothing shows the spirit of unfairness with which this matter 
was discussed by the opponents of the strikers than the claim 
that by their conduct they injured the people in general, who, for- 
sooth, were an innocent party. Admitting, they said, that the Com- 
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pany was not altogether right, its patrons had committec no 
wrong, and there was no reason, therefore, why they should. suffer. 
Those who put forth this claim never thought of applying. it to 
the Company itself. And yet any fair-minded person can see that 
it applied with as much or greater force to the Company than 
to its employees. Why should the Company, which had been doing 
the business of rapid communication for the country so long, per- 
mit a strike to take place? When a railroad is blockaded by a 
snow storm the cheapest thing, doubtless, would be to wait a few 
days for the winds and rains to clear the snow away; but as we 
all know, the railroads work with great vigor, and often at greatly 
increased expense, to keep their lines open. In this case the em- 
ployees of the company did not strike before making their demands 
known in a rightful manner; the Company knew what would hap- 
pen if the demands of its employees were not considered. Why, 
then, should it not be blamed for neglecting to make at least a 
temporary arrangement with the operators? Why did it not regard 
the public interest of sufficient importance to make something of 
a sacrifice? Such action would have commended itself to the pub- 
lic, and proved that the Company was really desirous of promot- 
ing the public interest. But from the outset it does not appear 
that the controlling genius in the Company ever thought of any- 
thing except its immediate prosperity. The welfare of the public 
was left entirely out of sight. If the employees in striking thought 
more of their own interest than they did those of the Company 
or of the public, they could truthfully say that they had at least 
as much regard for the public as the organization which employed 
them. 

One of the most noteworthy developments of the strike was 
the splendid outburst of the feeling of justice universally exhibited. 
Business, it is true, was partly paralyzed by the strike, and the de- 
lay, vexation and loss were doubtless far greater than is generally 
known, and yet everywhere the feeling prevailed that the demands 
of the strikers were just, and that their conduct was considerate. 
The stories about their cutting wires were evidently without founda- 
tion, and invented to influence the public; but their real nature 
was quickly understood. The conduct of the operators was re- 
garded in a manner so exceptional from that of strikers generally, 
that it is worth while to inquire a little further why this was the 
case. 

In the first place they presented to the Company a petition, the 
requests in which were generally regarded as reasonable. No ulti- 
matum was announced, no threat was made, the door for com- 
promise was not closed. Had not the operators a right to present 
such a petition? Certainly. How did the Company receive it? 
The Company paid not the slightest attention to it, ignored the 
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committee through which it was presented, and declared its inten- 
tion of breaking up the organization by which alone its employees 
could hope to exercise any influence on the Company. No vio- 
lence or intimidation was exercised toward anyone; a fair, honor- 
able effort was made to get higher wages. 

In the next place it is well known that the capital of the Com- 
pany had been enormously inflated, and that to pay dividends 
thereon the public and the employees must be alike fleeced, the 
former by requiring them to pay more than they ought for mes- 
sages, and the other class by giving them inadequate wages. In 
1858 the paid-in capital of the Company did not exceed §$ 400,000, 
and scrip dividends were made that year of 447.7 per cent. Four 
years after, in 1862, there was another of 27.26 per cent.; in 1863 
there were two more of 133.33 per cent., bringing the nominal capi- 
tal up to $7,950,700. During this. period the Company paid all 
expenses of operating and extending lines, and divided, in addition 
to the ordinary dividends, $7,500,000. The New York Herald, 
which recently collected all the facts relating to the profits and 
issue of stock by the Company, also says that, since its establish- 
ment it has issued stock for the purchase of the Pacific Telegraph 
Company’s franchises to the amount of $1,279,260, for the Ameri- 
can Company, $11,833,000; for the American Union Company, 
$15,000,000; for the Atlantic and Pacific, $8,400,000; and for more 
recent transactions, $15,500,000. Of the $80,000,000 of nominal 
capital, by far the larger portion is water. 

It is on this enormously inflated capital that the Company pro- 
poses to make six per cent. or larger dividends. Moreover the 
Company has not only been making such dividends, but, if its re- 
ports are to be trusted, accumulating a handsome surplus. In view 
of these things the operators concluded that it was time for them 
to ask for an increase of wages. One of the officers of the Com- 
pany has been reported as saying that the price of food, rents, 
etc., has not advanced, and hence there was no reason for advanc- 
ing the price of wages. But what justification was there for in- 
jecting forty millions or more of water into the Company, and ex- 
acting such rates from the public as to earn ten per cent. on the 
nominal amount of capital. 

Doubtless the fact that Mr. Jay Gould was the principal owner of 
the telegraph company was another circumstance which led the 
people generally to side with the strikers. What his principles and 
methods are everyone knows. He cares nothing for the public: 
why should the public care anything for him? For years he has 
been defying law, and his entire business career is a terrible disgrace 
to the country. At last he has found out that he is regarded as a 
public enemy, and his misfortunes are a cause for rejoicing. Not 
only did the feeling of justice to the strikers lead people to sym- 
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pathize with them, but it was all the stronger because their chief 
Opponent was the enemy of the people. It is well for him to find 
out that his great fortune has not brought either friendship or ad- 
miration; that he is regarded in his true character, which no 
wealth or display of magnificence can possibly hide. 

Strikes are a very costly remedy. The working man knows this 
quite as well as his employer. Most of them have failed, many have 
been unwisely declared; but it certainly is incorrect to pass a 
single sentence of condemnation on all. Sometimes no other 
remedy is left to the employee. Unhappily there are other cor- 
porations beside the Western Union Telegraph Company which 
lack intelligence and the spirit of fairness in dealing with their 
employees. The result of the Western Union strike ought to teach 
employers to be more considerate than they often are, and treat 
the demands of their employees, when made in a respectful manner, 
in a fair and kindly spirit. Dictation on the part of either labor or 
capital is a thing to be avoided; a spirit precisely the opposite to 
this should be cultivated. Workingmen are more intelligent than 
they were formerly, and it is useless to try to deceive them. A 
spirit of amity and not enmity on both sides should be cultivated. 
Laborers have just as good a right to combine for their protection 
as Capitalists; but let us believe that as they grow in experience 
they will use their power more wisely, and seek to promote greater 
harmony between themselves and those who employ them. 





° 


ARBITRATION FOR STRIKES. 


The New York Pudlic, of July 26, recommends a method of arbi- 
trating differences between employers and workmen, which, if we 
are able to interpret correctly the somewhat obscure phraseology 
made use of, is unfair to workmen, and would never be accepted 
by them. 

The Public recommends a law, and says that the workmen can, 
if they will, secure its passage, for three arbiters to determine 
wages, hours of labor, &c., one arbiter to be appointed by each 
party, and the third, who will be the actually controlling umpire, 
if not agreed upon within twenty-four hours by the arbiters se- 
lected by the parties, to be appointed by public authority. If the 
award of such a board of arbiters was legally enforcible it would 
put the scale of wages into the hands of the Government, that is 
to say, into the hands of politicians, and this would certainly 
never be agreed to by employers. 

But the idea of the Pudlic seems to be that the award of its 
proposed arbiters should be completely compulsory as against 
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workmen, while the extent of its enforcibility as against em- 
ployers would amount to practically very little. If workmen dis- 
obey the award, or if they strike without first seeking an arbitra- 
tion, they are to be punished, and of course with sufficient sev- 
erity to compel them to obey. But as respects compelling em- 
ployers to accept the award of the arbiters the Pxélzc proposes 
nothing, except that the award shall be “final as fixing the re- 
sponsibility for any failure of public services or any nonperform- 
ance of private contract which may result from refusal to accept 
it.” It expressly saves to employers “the power to refuse” to ac- 
cept it, imposes no punishment for refusing, and gives to work- 
men no right of action to coerce acceptance. If the employers 
happen to be common carriers of passengers, goods or messages, 
and if they happen to be sued by anybody for a failure to carry, 
they cannot set up the defence that the laborers required to do the 
work demanded exhorbitant wages, if they were ready to accept 
the wages awarded by the proposed arbitration. It is, to be sure, 
probable that such suits would be brought, but it is not certain, 
and at any rate the bringing of such suits is not a matter within 
the control of the workmen. Furthemore, the employers have the 
possible chance of taking away entirely the basis of such suits by 
procuring their work to be done, at some scale of wages, by other 
persons than those who had forced them to appear before the 
proposed arbiters. But inadequate and imperfect as the enforci- 
bility of the award of such arbiters would be against common 
carriers, the case is still worse in respect to the much more nu- 
merous body of employers who are not common carriers. There 
is nothing in the plan of the Pxdléc*to prevent the owners of 
cotton and woolen mills, of iron works, of cigar factories, and of 
all similar establishments, from snapping their fingers in the face 
of arbiters who may award a scale of wages which they do not 
like. 

Without further enlarging upon the case, it is plain that no plan 
of legal arbitration between employers and employed is admissible, 
unless it is as enforcible against one side as against the other. 
Even if it was made so, workmen might not favor the plan, and 
it is altogether certain that employers would not. 

Some newspapers have suggested that it should be made illegal 
and punishable for the employees of common carriers to engage in 
strikes. But it is surely plain that the public authority cannot 
justly intervene to prevent any classes of workmen from any effort, 
not in itself morally wrong, to induce their employers to give 
them an increase of wages, unless it also intervenes to secure to 
them a scale of wages which it may adjudge to be fair. This 
proposal is therefore not practicable, because, until all the present 
conditions of business and production are radically changed, those 
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who hire labor will oppose and defeat any scheme which takes 
out of the hands of those who pay wages the right to fix their 
amount. And as long as employers insist upon retaining that 
right, workmen ought to have the corelative right of refusing to 
work, if the wages offered are not satisfactory. 

While it does not look as if any plan of enforcible arbitration 
between employers and employed can be established by legislation, 
there may be voluntary arbitrations, with advisory powers, such as 
have proved useful in so many instances in England. What is 
needed is something which may perhaps be properly described as 
the sfzrzt of arbitration as between the contending parties. When 
that spirit exists, differences can be accommodated in many cases 
by simple conferences between representative committees from both 
sides. If, in other cases umpires are needed, such committees can 
agree upon them without invoking the interposition of the public 
authority. The direct pecuniary loss to employers, workmen, and 
the general public by strikes is very great, and the spirit of strife 
which is engendered by them is, perhaps, a still greater loss. 
Capital and labor have many interests in common, and it ought to 
be possible in an intelligent community to keep their relations 
to each other in the main friendly and harmonious. 





’ 
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MEXICAN FINANCES. 


Although Mexico is passing through an epoch of internal de- 
velopment and prosperity never known before, the management of 
her finances is not yet very satisfactory. A clearly marked improve- 
ment in the administration of public affairs has taken place, order 
has been thoroughly restored, new laws providing for the increase 
of taxation have been enacted and enforced, nevertheless, the ex- 
penditures of the Government exceed its revenue. The President 
of the Republic is hopeful of a turn in the tide, but so long as 
the present condition of things remains unchanged, the situation 
can not be regarded with cheerfulness. An excess of expenditure 
means new loans and a larger interest account, and _ ultimately 
heavier taxes; or, unpaid bills and a prostrated credit. Either view 
is not favorable to the development, prosperity and happiness of 
the country. 

Another unfavorable sign is the inflation and depreciation of the 
paper money. Only a few years ago no such money circulated in 
Mexico. Silver was the sole circulating medium for all sums ex- 
ceeding five cents, and copper for every smaller sum. But within 
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a few years there has been a large issue of bills by banks estab- 
lished by English, French and Spanish capitalists. The Monte de 
Piedad, under the favor of the Government, issues bank notes, and 
near the close of 1881, the Government chartered the ‘Mexican 
National Bank,” with authority to issue sixty milllon dollars, in 
paper currency upon the sole security of a capital of twenty mil- 
lion dollars, with a special contract to open a credit in favor of 
the Government up to the amount of four million dollars a year, 
with exemption of all its assets from taxation, and with an obliga- 
tion of the Government to receive its bills, to the exclusion of all 
others except those of the Monte de Piedad, in payment of public 
dues. The charter contained also the provision that “every thing 
being equal, this bank shall be preferred in all negotiations of a 
banking character—to accomplish which the Government its to in- 
form the bank of the most favorable conditions which may be 
offered to it (the Government) in every transaction, with liberty 
to the bank to undertake it on the same terms.” 

Through these various agencies Mexico is flooded with paper 
money. The American minister, Mr. Morgan, in 1881, sought to 
convince the Mexican minister of foreign affairs, of the evils that 
would inevitably result from a depreciation of the paper. In a 
dispatch to our Government, the following report of the interview 
is given. 

As an example of the loss which would occur to the Govern- 
ment in such a contingency I cited the case of a Vera Cruz mer- 
chant who should receive a consignment of goods, the duties upon 
which would amount to $100,000. It does not require much of a 
cargo to pay that amount of duties. He may pay in notes of the 
bank. Should these notes be at a discount of ten per cent. the 
merchant will only pay $90,000. The Government owes him, later, 
a like sum. When it pays him he will exact coin. The loss on 
both sides to the Government is apparent. The public officer, the 
army as well, I said to him, would be paid in currency. I asked 
did he think, if the currency should be at a discount, that pay- 
ment thereon would be received with thanks by the soldiers, par- 
ticularly when they saw ordinary creditors of the Government, in- 
cluding those for subventions amounting to some $4,000,000 an- 
nually, paid in silver. 

As no export duty on the precious metals now exists, silver is 
exported in a larger quantity than is extracted from the earth, so 
that the metallic support for the paper money fabric is giving 
way. Gold is still coined at the Mexican mint, but is never seen 
in active circulation. Even nickel pieces are driving out the smaller 
silver coins. The Government is trying to establish a banking 
system similar to our own; but inasmuch as its success rests on 
a sound National credit, Mexico must reduce her expenditures and 
radically change her financial notions in many ways if she expects 
to be successful in this last undertaking. 
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BRITISH GOLD COINAGE. 


An article in the London Quarterly, reprinted in the last num- 
ber of this Magazine, states that the commonly accepted estimate of 
the gold coins in and out of the banks in Great Britain and Ireland, 
is $ 100,000,000 sterling, about one-fifth of it being half sovereigns. 
In a recent report of a committee of the London Institute of Bankers 
the same estimate is given as being the common and current one. 
In neither of these estimates is the gold bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land—which includes foreign gold coin as well as bars—taken into 
account. Australian sovereigns and half sovereigns are not treated 
as foreign coins, but are a legal tender, and in all respects on the 
same footing as similar coins struck at the Royal Mint in London. 

An estimate of one hundred millions sterling of current gold 
coins in the United Kingdom is considerably higher than that made 
by Jevons in 1876. Mr. Goschen is quoted as giving an opinion that 
the quantity has increased thirty millions sterling within the last 
ten years. The view of so well informed and intelligent a banker 
is entitled to a good deal of weight, but if it is accurate in this 
case, either the net import of gold into Great Britain during the 
last decade must have been greater than the Custom-house figures 
make it, or the consumption of gold in the arts must have been 
below what it is commonly supposed to have been. 

The gold bullion (foreign coins and bars) in the Bank of Eng- 
land is a variable quantity, but always large, and ordinarily in 
excess of the sovereigns and half sovereigns held in the same in- 
stitution, the call for which is only for actual use in the domestic 
circulation, and is unimportant. There is, since the Bank Act of 
1844, no possibility of a panic in respect to the redemption of the 
Bank of England notes. The calls upon it for gold are from mer- 
chants and bankers for export purposes, for which bars and foreign 
coins are always as good as sovereigns, and frequently better. The 
statement of the London Quarterly that the bank is exposed to 
heavy demands for sovereigns as distinguished from bars, is shown 
to be an extraordinary mistake by the very authority which it cites 
in support of it, being the following, from the report (1881) of the 
Master of the Mint (the italicizing being ours): 

Large sums, amounting probably to £ 6,000,000, were withdrawn 
during the year for North and South America, Italy, Egypt, &c., 
&c. It is to be observed that the greater part of these withdrawals 


consisted of sovereigns, the stock of bars having been in August 
nearly exhausted. his fact is alone sufficient to show to what 
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large demands the stock of sovereigns in the bank is subject, and 
how important it is that the Mint should always be in a position 
to comply at a short notice with the application of the bank for 
gold coin. 

There never was a Master of the Mint in England, or in any other 
country, who did not profoundly believe that the chief end of man 
is to coin money. This particular Master of the Mint saw the 
proof of a necessity for great piles of sovereigns, in the fact that 
British gold exporters, when the bank’s stock of bars was exhausted, 
called for British gold coins. It is evident enough that nothing 
ever can happen which will not confirm his belief, that the pros- 
perity of England depends primarily upon keeping the institution 
under his charge always in the highest state of activity in the 
conversion of bullion into sovereigns. Hh 

In 1881 Mr. Grenfell, who was then Governor of the bank, ad- vi 
vised a Parliamentary committee that of £ 26,356,000 of its gold, Ht 
417,181,000 consisted of sovereigns and half sovereigns, which was ‘i 

} 





an unusual and unnecessary quantity, and that it was an oppor- 
tune time for altering or rebuilding the Mint, as no further coin- fi 
age of gold would be immediately called for. In fact, no sovereigns 
or half sovereigns were coined during the years 1881 and 1882. ta 
Within three or four months the bank reported the amount of its 4 
sovereigns and half sovereigns at £ 11,000,000, or about half its 
stock of gold of all kinds. Vi 
In this country, gold and foreign gold coins are deposited at the | 
assay offices for coinage, and as soon as the value is ascertained, HH 
and without waiting for the actual coinage of the metal, the de- ii 
positors are paid for it. In this way the Treasury becomes the i 
owner of gold bullion, and frequently of large quantities of it, ee 
when the gold importations are in excess of the capacity of the Hi 
Mint to coin speedily. This gold bullion ought to remain in the ri 
Treasury in that form to supply the occasional demands for ex- 
port, whenever there is in addition a stock of coined gold suffi- 
ciently large to supply any reasonably possible demand for domesti¢ 
purposes, which is the case now and has iong been the case. It 
is an absolutely useless waste to coin the bullion under such cir- 
cumstances; and in addition to the Mint charges, there is the 
further expense of moving the metal between the assay offices 
and the Mints. Instead of being more valuable the bullion is 
made less valuable for export purposes by coining it. So far as 
the security and credit of the Treasury are concerned, the bullion 
is practically money, since there is always the power to convert 
it into coin if occasion shall arise. 
Prior to May, 1882, there was no law under which gold exporters 
« could obtain gold in bars at the Treasury by paying the price of 
an equal amount of gold in coins. Congress then took the matter 
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in hand, on representations made by the merchants and bankers of 
New York, and authorized the exchange of bars for money, which 
have since been made on a considerable scale, whereby trade has 
been facilitated, while the Government has saved the expense of 
more or less coining, which would have been not only useless, but 
worse than useless. What we want now is one more law forbidding 
the conversion into coin of the bullion belonging to the Govern- 
ment, so long as, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Government is the owner of gold coins enough to meet de- 
mands for them. Of course this would leave unimpaired the 
present right which the private owners of gold bullion have to 
demand its conversion into coined money. All political parties are 
promising, as a Presidential election approaches, to retrench ex- 
penses. This is not a case where a great retrenchment can be 
made, but a thoroughly useless expense can be cut off, even if it is 
not a large one. The Mint can find work enough to do in strik- 
ing coins which are needed. 





? 
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A GREAT CANADIAN LAND COMPANY. 


The first annual meeting was held in London, in June last, Lord 
Elphinstone in the chair, of a company organized in England under 
the name of the Canadian North-West Land Company, for the pur- 
chase of five million acres of land from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, of which one and a-half million acres have been 
deeded. The sales by the Land Company, which commenced only 
last November, had amounted, to March 31, 1883, to 65,621 acres, 
at an average price of six dollars per acre, having been bought at 

2.25 per acre. The sales after March 31, known at the time of 
the meeting, had amounted to 28,434 acres, at an average of eight 
dollars. The capital of the Company raised and to be raised by 
calls upon shareholders will be $7,500,000, and the remainder 
needed to complete its 5,000,000 acre purchase will be raised by 
debentures. A dividend of five and a-half per cent. was declared 
on the business done to March 31, 1883. Its lands, selected and 
to be selected, are partly on or near the main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Road, but a large body was selected away from that 
road, to the southwest of Winnipeg, and not far north of Min- 
nesota. 

The meeting in London of the English proprietary was very 
enthusiastic, and could not well be otherwise under the influence 
of the buoyant and inspiring views of the value of its property 
which were presented by Lord Elphinstone and other managers, and 
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which were confirmed by the sales so far actually made. The gen- 
eral fertility of the lands in the Northwestern territories of Can- 
ada, the rapid progress of the main line and branches of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the magnitude of the immigration, 
which were of course dwelt upon, are familiar to the American 
public. The special points insisted upon by Lord Elphinstone were 
the character of the immigration, consisting largely of persons 
from the older parts of Canada, and therefore accustomed to a 
cold climate and the methods of agriculture required by such a 
climate, and the probability, and as he thought, certainty of an 
early overflow into the Canadian Northwest of people from Min- 
neSota and Dakota. This latter part of the observations of Lord 
Elphinstone will be calculated to lead persons in the United 
States to think that he is influenced too much by his hopes and 
wishes. The impression here would be that it must be a long 
time before there would be any surplus population: in the United 
States to be attracted to Northwestern Canada as purchasers of 
farming land at six and eight dollars an acre. 

One of the speakers at the meeting, a Director of the Com- 
pany and a resident of Canada, Hon. Donald A. Smith, said that 
the wheat raised “in Manitoba and in the Northwest of Manitoba” 
' was so much better in quality than wheat “grown further South,” 
as to be “worth eight, twelve, and even fifteen cents more per 
bushel,” and that this would go “a very long way to pay for the 
additional carriage over the railway.” This must be an extreme ex- 
aggeration of the superior value of Manitoba wheat, measure for’ 
measure, or weight for weight, if indeed it possesses any, as com- 
pared with the Spring wheats of Minnesota and Dakota, or with 
the Fall wheats of Missouri and Iowa. 

The progress of the settlement of the Canadian Northwest will 
be watched by the world with great interest. Without doubt it is 
capable of sustaining, and will ultimately attract, a great popula- 
tion; but the progress in settling it up is not likely to be steady, 
but rather to be subject to marked interruptions. It is subject to 
droughts in the Southern and Eastern parts of it, and there will 
be failures of crops, which are overwhelming disasters in regions 
devoted exclusively to agriculture, and must cause discouragements 
and temporary changes in the currents of migration. There will 
be times when land will go down in price, and when individuals 
and companies speculating in them will be making losses instead 
of gains. The prosperity of that country will be more assured and 
more stable when its industries are diversified by mining and man- 
ufacturing, for which it has many natural advantages. 


The special and immediate attraction of the Canadian North- 


west being its capacity to raise wheat cheaply and abundantly, it 
is a circumstance unfavorable to its rapid prosperity that the price 
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of that cereal is likely to be low for a considerable period to come. 
The great reduction in the charges and in the actual cost of land 
and sea transportation bring the most distant regions within an 
economically practicable reach of Western Europe, which is the 
principal market. India is preparing and is now known to have 
the capacity to become a large supplier, while the areas of pro- 
duction are being greatly widened in the United States, and to a 
less degree in Russia, by new railroads. There are enormous regions 
in Australia and South America, lacking nothing except population, 
which they are rapidly attaining, to enable them to produce wheat 
indefinitely. Of the innumerable predictions made by Bright and 
Cobden when they were urging the repeal of the British corn laws, 
the one commonly spoken of as having been the most completely 
falsified by the event was that of Cobden, that if England would 
only adopt free trade the whole world would at once follow its 
example. But, in truth, Bright was less justified in making another 
prediction, which has proved to be an. equal mistake, that the re- 
peal of the corn laws would only cause a cheapening of wheat, 
and would not cause an increased importation of it. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE COLBERT. 


There was never certainly a monarch more ambitious of glory 
than Louis XIV of France, yet it may well be doubted whether 
he would so readily have gained the surname of ¢he Great had not 
a faithful minister been’ ever at hand to realize his vague dreams. 
Aspiring royalty must needs have a solid foundation to build upon, 
and Colbert was the architect of that foundation for Louis XIV. 
Posterity seems inclined to glorify the master less, and honor the 
servant more: while the writings of Louis XIV fill but six small, 
half-forgotten volumes, Colbert’s letters and documents form a 
stately series of nine large tomes, published under governmental 
auspices. | 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert was born at Rheims, August 29, 1619, and 
was one of nine children. His father and his grandfather had 
been dealers in cloth, and the memorial stone that marks the 
house of Colbert’s birth to-day is said to conceal the business 
sign of his immediate ancestors. At the height of his success . 
Colbert laid claim to noble descent from an ancient Scottish 
family, and an ingenious genealogist was not wanting to equip him 
with a pedigree; but these pretensions were rarely taken seriously, 
and were perhaps formulated merely out of deference to his 
courtly surroundings. Plebeian origin was considered no shame in 
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the family, at least, for Colbert wrote to his son to think what 
his birth would have made him “if God had not blest my work, 
and if this work had not been extreme.” The Jesuits helped Col- 
bert to a part of his education, which was none too great. A 
contemporary declares him to have been dull at school, and always 
among the last of his class. Learning dawned upon him late in 
life; at fifty years of age a hired professor rode around in his 
carriage with him to teach him Latin. Some of his early years 
are believed to have been spent with a Lyons banker, a Parisian 
notary, and a public treasurer. An uncle was first clerk in the 
war Office, and was related by marriage to Le Tellier, its chief; 
nepotism was a feature of the ancient régime, so naturally enough 
Colbert, aged twenty, entered the war department through his 
uncle’s influence. He soon showed the severity in the discharge 
of his duties that marked his whole career, and in time became 
private secretary to Le Tellier. Scrupulously honest, Colbert was 
yet anxious to roll up a fortune; thus, when another uncle 
turned traitor to the king, a royal order confiscated his property 
and donated it to—Colbert. In 1649 Colbert was made a coun- 
cillor of State, the road to honors and dignities now being opened 
to him. When the civil strife of the Fronde agitated all France, 
Colbert was the agent between the Secretary of War and the 





real ruler of the State— between Le Tellier and the Cardinal — 


Mazarin. He did not take to Mazarin kindly at first; waiting in 
the antechamber a whole morning and having the great man’s 
back turned on him were too much for his peace of mind. Maza- 
rin was more impressed with him, however, and attached him to 
his service from early in 1651. Before this, in 1648, Colbert had 
married Marie Charron, the daughter of a member of the king’s 
council, and the happy couple were blessed in time with seven 
children, at least. 

A disastrous turn of affairs forced Mazarin to withdraw tempo- 
rarily from France, and he left Colbert behind to keep him in- 
formed of the course of events. Colbert saw his chance, insisted 
upon receiving his master’s entire confidence, and upon acting as 
his agent with Anne of Austria, the Queen Regent, and others, and 
was able to render important service. Mazarin wanted to give 
him once a thousand crowns, but Colbert estimated his own value 
higher, and declined them. He soon showed how he wanted to be 
recompensed: begged one place or living after another for himself 
and friends, without fear of being importunate. One place he se- 
cured gratis in the household of the coming queen, and later sold 
it, in the fashion of the times, for 500,000 livres, or rather more 
than two million francs of the present, regard being had to the 
decline of the purchasing power of money. Thus Colbert became 
Mazarin’s intendant, and continued so to be until the latter’s death. 
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Pnblic opinion made Mazarin out ungrateful; to prove the contrary 
Colbert was seized with the strange idea of publishing a fulsome 
letter enumerating the favors he had received at his patron’s hands, 
Colbert was active in remedying the disorder of Mazarin’s private 
affairs, in hawking about the public offices to find the highest bidder, 
in offering counsel on questions of State, and in attending to the 
thousand preparatory details of Louis XIV’s marriage. Without his 
indefatigable intendant Mazarin might never have accumulated, by 
fair means and foul, his immense fortune of fifty millions, whose dis- 
posal worried him so as he lay on hls death-bed in March, 1661. 
Colbert advised him to make a donation of the whole to the king, 
who would surely return it, and events justified the advice. But 
for two long days the dying Mazarin was left in suspense, and was 
heard to exclaim: “My poor family! Ah! my poor family will have 
no bread!” In his last hours Mazarin recommended Colbert to 
the king very warmly, saying: “I owe you everything, sire; but I 
believe the debt is paid in some sort by my giving you Colbert.” 
And again in his will he begged his sovereign to make use of 
the “very faithful’ Colbert. 

On his part Colbert was not unwilling to be used; he _ ingrati- 
ated himself into the king’s favor at once by revealing where 
Mazarin had left some fifteen millions in cash, and suggested this 
sum should go into the royal coffers, thus making Louis XIV 
master of more money than he had ever seen before. Now that 
his great minister was dead, the king announced that he would 
take the reins of Government into his own hands. To Fouquet, 
the Superintendent of Finances, this was disagreeable news, because 
he aimed to be Prime Minister. His administration of the finances 
had been marked by the most profligate disorder; he had stolen 
boldly from the treasury to satisfy his love of building and women, 
and to figure as the brilliant patron of literature; he had con- 
arceived a plan to arm his friends for open revolt in case of his 
arrest; he had not been above taking bribes; moreover, when 
the King had pardoned the past, his peculations were continued as 
before. Louis XIV knew that he was deceived, as every evening 
Colbert went over with him the falsified statements presented by 
Fouquet, and showed their frauds. The king was also irritated by 
the more than royal magnificence of the entertainment given him 
by his faithless superintendent at Vaux, that anticipation of Ver- 
sailles, where near six thousand invited guests came from all over 
Europe, and where thirty-six dozens of massive gold plates formed 
but one item of the boundless extravagance. For several months 
Louis XIV retained the mask of friendship to Fouquet, while the 
court speculated whether the victory would remain with Colbert or 
Fouquet. The question was decided during a royal visit to the 
provinces, and Fouquet was arrested at Nantes, September 5, 1661. 
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His trial was dragged out for three years; public opinion hostile 
to him at first was converted to his favor by the clever pleading of 
his literary friends, and by discontent at some Government meas- 
ures. He was sentenced to be banished; Colbert had hoped for 
the death penalty, but the King changed the banishment to im- 
priscnment for life. 

The office of Superintendent of the Finances was suppressed a 
few days after Fouquet’s arrest. Louis XIV, faithful to his maxim, 
“The State is myself,” resolved to be henceforth the keeper of his 
own purse, and summoned to his aid a council of finance, of which 
Colbert became the leading spirit, exercising the functions of gen- 
eral comptroller immeciately, though he did not receive his com- 
mission as such until December, 1665. With the exception of the 
foreign affairs and war, Colbert in time had charge of all the de- 
partments of State; his reforms were so various that they may be 
better understood by considering separately each field of his activity, 
instead of attempting a chronological view of his work. 

Everyone connected with the finances had plundered the State 
shamefully. Not content with punishing Fouquet, Colbert instituted 
a court of justice to bring the lesser offenders to account; it 
operated for several years, and imposed fines and confiscations 
amounting to no less than 110 million livres upon some five hun- 
dred individuals. Great abuses were attached to the rentes or Gov- 
ernment annuities; the funds to pay them were often applied to 
other purposes; unpaid, they fell in value; sedition broke out 
among the holders; speculators stepped in to buy them up ata 
low figure, and bribe the corrupt administration to redeem them. 
Colbert undertook the revision of these rentes, redeeming some at 
the low prices they had cost the holders, and arbitrarily retrench- 
ing others to half or third of their original value. This disregard 
of the public credit has been much blamed, but the chaotic con- 
fusion resulting from continued financial immorality required more 
desperate measures than would now be sanctioned. Great was the 
indignation among the rentiers, and Colbert had to stop short of 
fully carrying out his plans. Mme. de Sévigné says the redemp- 
tion was on a footing to send people to the poorhouse. A crowd 
of exasperated rentiers went to Colbert’s house, but did not find 
him at home; his wife prevailed upon them to depart; meeting 
him elsewhere, they poured forth their grievances, when he coolly 
told them the best thing for them to do was to obey the king, 
and had three of them arrested before they could get audience of 
the monarch. In their consternation the rentiers often flocked to 
the Hotel de Ville, of Paris, and told one another their misfortunes 
were all Colbert’s work. 

Colbert once wrote to Louis XIV—“Credit consists, in the 
opinion of the public, on the good condition of your Majesty’s 
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finances.” He was less mindful of bolstering up this credit at first, 
because he hoped to avoid loans, but they became a necessity when 
war broke out with Holland in 1672. Still he would have pre- 
ferred increased taxation, and thus bitterly reproached the counsellor 
whose advice had won over the king to loans: “You triumph; you 
think you have done a good deed. Ah! did I not know as well as 
you that the king could find money to borrow? But I took good 
care not to tell him so. Now, therefore, the way of loans is 
opened! What means will remain hereafter of stopping the king in 
his expenditures? After the loans taxes will be necessary to pay 
them, and if the loans have no limits the taxes will have none 
either.” When loans were once decided on, Colbert did everything 
to maintain the public credit, even feigning financial abundance, 
while he was hard pushed to furnish the sinews of war. His loans 
were eagerly sought after at home and abroad, and from 1671 to 
1683 they amounted to a capital of 262 millions, at five to five and 
five-ninths per cent., producing 13,900,000 francs of interest. On 
the conclusion of peace he managed so well as to soon bring down 
the rentes to the amount they were before the war. | 

The tailles or direct taxes demanded much consideration from 
Colbert. He strove ever to reduce their amount, and to limit the 
number of exemptions from them multiplied by all sorts of frauds. 
Some years before Colbert came to power, the tailles collected 
amounted to 53,400,000 livres; at one time he had succeeded in re- 
ducing them to thirty-five millions. There was indeed great need of 
their diminution, since they weighed down the common people most 
oppressively. The misery of the peasantry under Louis XIV was 
sometimes beyond description; Colbert often called the king’s at- 
tention to it, to the scarcity of money and the utter impossibility 
of paying taxes. The Governor of Dauphiny wrote in 1675 that 
the majority of the peasants of that province had lived during the 
winter on bread made of acorns and roots, that they were then to 
be seen eating the grass of the fields and the bark of trees. In- 
cessantly Colbert urged the intendants, those despotic agents of the 
central power introduced by Richelieu and brought to perfection 
under Louis XIV, to reduce the cost of collecting «he tailles, to 
prevent prosecution for non-payment of taxes, while retaining the 
right of seizure to exercise it mercifully, to establish equality be- 
tween different places, and to subject all not formally exempted ; 
one year, also, he ordered a search for those usurping titles of 
nobility to escape paying tailles. 

While reducing the direct taxes, Colbert had an eye to increas- 
ing the revenue from the indirect taxes. The future development 
of indirect taxation was clear to him; he understood the paradox of 
lowering taxes to augment production. The indirect taxes were 
farmed out to the highest bidders. There were fifteen general 
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farms and twelve special ones. During Colbert’s first year of ad- 
ministration the general farms amounted to 36,738,000 livres; in 
1683, his last year, they were 62,787,000. He raised the special 
farms from 180,000 to 2,150,000 livres. Some of these taxes were 
very unjust, as the gabelle, forcing a certain quantity of salt upon 
the people, whether they wanted to buy it or not. Opposition was 
excited also by the extraordinary affairs to meet war expenses. It 
was so easy to hit upon some untaxed matter; then the proposed 
impost was bid for by the farmers of the revenue, and the treasury 
had only to receive. Colbert’s first extraordinary aflairs were to 
alienate royal domains producing 400,000 livres, and to send the 
superfluous silver plate to the Mint. Some of his taxes made him 
very unpopular with the Parisians, but his hard master forced him 
to be hard to the people. The king took the glory, the minister 
the blame. In 1670 a deficit of five millions in time of peace 
led Colbert to preach economy to deaf ears; during the war Louis 
XIV demanded once sixty millions for extraordinary expenditures, 
and, on expressing some doubt of being able to raise this sum, 
Colbert was told —-“ Think of it; some one may present himself who 
would undertake to be equal to it, if you are unwilling to promise 
it.” This cruel speech of royalty was made to an able and devoted 
minister, who, a few years earlier, had written to his king in a 
burst of enthusiasm: “It is necessary to save five sols for things 
not indispensable, and to throw away millions when your glory is 
in question. I declare to your Majesty, for myself, that a useless re- 
past of three thousand livres causes me incredible pain; and when 
it is a question of millions of gold for Poland, I would sell all my 
property, pledge my wife and children, and go on foot all my life 
to furnish them, if it were necessary. Your Majesty will excuse, if 
you please, this little transport.” 

Though Paris was quiet during the reign of Louis XIV, there 
were several revolts in the provinces, due generally to increased 
taxation. The peasants around Boulogne rose in 1662, were 
subdued by armed force; three thousand of them were made 
prisoners, and the order went from Paris in advance of their trial 
to march four hundred of the strongest across the whole length of 
France to the galleys. Bordeaux broke out in 1674, and Brittany in 
1675, the latter requiring six thousand soldiers to reduce it to sub- 
mission. Many rebels were hanged, broken on the wheel, or doomed 
to the galleys; a whole street in Rennes was razed to the ground, 
and its inhabitants ruthlessly turned out of house and home. 

O. A. BIERSTADT. 
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PAYMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


The rapid extinguishment of the American National debt, which 
followed the revival of prosperity in the latter half of 1879, produced 
a profound impression upon the people and governments of Europe. 
In England, especially, it was the principal, if not the sole, cause of 
the new propositions to attempt a reduction of the National debt of 
that country. Such propositions may fairly be called new, notwith- 
standing the ostentatious statements by British writers and _ poli- 
ticians of a reduction which had already been made during the 
twenty-five years between 1857 and 1882. Those statements, although 
literally true, convey a wholly erroneous impression. They do not 
really affect the general fact that the British policy for two genera- 
tions has been to carry their debt, and not to pay it or to reduce it. 
But it was also their policy not to enlarge it, and if compelled to do 
so by some public exigency, to bring it back to the original amount 
at the earliest possible moment. It was on that wise and prudent 
principle that they dealt with the large borrowings they were obliged 
to make during the Crimean War, and this is the explanation of 
the fact that the gross aggregate of their debt in 1857, immedi- 
ately after that war, was diminished in the following years. 

There is sufficient evidence that it was the paying off of the 
American debt, which was in rapid progress before the passage by 
Congress of the tax-reduction law of March 3, 1883, which forced 
Englishmen to consider the question whether they must not do 
something toward the diminution of their own debt. Such a ques- 
tion divides itself into many branches, of which the two following 
are the most important: 

First. Whether maintaining the British debt undiminished might 
not, if the payment of the American debt was persevered in, give 
the United States a dangerous advantage as a manufacturing com- 
petitor, by insuring to manufacturers a lighter taxation. 

Second. Whether, inasmuch as freedom from public debts is the 
most effective preparation for war, it was quite safe for Englishmen, 
in view of the great and growing power of the United States, to 
look on and see our debt paid off without taking some steps to 
reduce the British debt. 

In the British House of Commons (April 9, 1883), the subject 
of discussion being the expressed hope of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the British debt might be reduced in twenty years to 
£ 500,000,000, Sir John Lubbock said — 


Even if these hopes were realized, we should still be burdened 
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with £ 500,000,000 of debt, while by that time our keen competitors 
in America would probably be altogether free of theirs. This was 
a matter which peculiarly affected us as a manufacturing people. 
With industry and intelligence agriculture might be carried on in 
any country. Manufactures, on the contrary, would go where the 
conditions were most favorable. Rich, therefore, and powerful as 
we were, while our debt remained at anything like its present 
amount we were heavily handicapped in the competition of the 
world. 


On the other point, of the effective power for war purposes of 
getting rid of debts, the London Sfectator of April 14, 1883, said — 


The grand reason for paying debt is, that we want to strengthen 
the credit of the State, as the cheapest and best of all insurances. 
That credit is, in truth, a gigantic force, which enables England 
even now to maintain her position in the world without a conscrip- 
tion, and which may hereafter enable her to undertake great 
schemes for the internal benefit of the people. The ability to raise 
huge sums at once rapidly and cheaply is the steam-power in our 
engine. If anyone doubts that, let him look at the position of the 
United States. That grand Republic has no fleet, and on the water 
could hardly fight Spain. But she has reduced her debt by strenu- 
ous paying to a trifling amount, and everyone knows that if she 
wanted a fleet to blow Spain out of the water, or fo contest the seas 
with us, she could buy and build one in twelve months. Her pay- 
ment of her debt is an insurance not only against defeat, but against 
attack. 


The London Economist of March to, 1883, exulted greatly over 
the tax-reduction bill then just passed by the American Congress. 
It speaks of the bill as “completely reversing” the debt-paying 
policy, which had given to this country a prestige very disagreeable 
and alarming to Europeans in general, and to Englishmen in partic- 
ular. The following extract from the article in the Economist ex- 
hibits its general character : 


This policy has been so steadily pursued for eighteen years, that 
the debt has been reduced from ¥ 596,000,000 to about £ 360,000,- 
ooo, and seemed so likely to disappear altogether that plans for re- 
arranging the paper currency, which now rests upon National bonds 
held by the National banks, were being considered. The credit of 
the Union had been raised until it was about on a par with that 
of Great Britain, and twenty-five per cent. better than that of 
France, and the world had begun to doubt whether, after all, re- 
publics are not more successful than monarchies in extracting rev- 
enue from the people. The grandeur of the Republic considered in 
its external aspect has, moreover, been greatly increased, for it has 
been felt that a people which could now raise four or five hundred 
millions {sterling ] at three per cent. was on that account alone a 
great people: one which, on cause shown, “could create fleets and 
armies almost out of the ground.” This great policy has been sud- 
denly and unexpectedly abandoned, and the repayment of debt has 
been reduced to a comparatively slow process.” 





These extracts from the Spectator and Economist abundantly show 
how closely Englishmen watched the progress of the reduction of 
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the American debt, and that they appreciated how enormously it 
was changing the relative position of the United States and Great 
Britain as military and naval powers. They know that money is 
the sinews of war, and that the capacity to promptly raise and 
equip armies, and to buy or build fleets, is for all practical pur- 
poses the same thing as their actual and present existence. When 
this country fifty years ago finished, under Gen. Jackson, the pay- 
ment of the debts of the Revolutionary War and of the war of 
1812-15, the English disregarded it as affecting the relative power 
of the two nations, because the population of the United States 
was then only about half that of the United Kingdom. But now 
that it is one-half greater, the situation is completely changed, and 
it becomes a startling possibility that the United States, with the 
numbers of its people expanded to fifty-five millions, might again 
free itself from debt, and thereby obtain the means, “if she wanted 
a fleet to contest the seas” with England, to “buy and build one 
in twelve months,” and, “on cause shown,” to “create fleets and 
armies almost out of the ground.” It is this possibility which is at 
the bottom of whatever present tendency, more or less strong, there 
is among Englishmen to undertake some diminution of their own 
debt. The urgency of the pressure upon them in that direction is, 
of course, lessened by the reduction of American revenues made 
last winter, and will be still further diminished if it shall turn out 
that that reduction has substantially arrested altogether the pay- 
ment of the American debt. But there are other aspects of British 
affairs, besides those connected with their American relations, to 
cause reflecting Englishmen to appreciate the advantages of improv- 
ing the financial position of their Government. They know that 
they do not enjoy the good-will of mankind, and that no nation as 
prosperous, rich and powerful as their own ever did or can enjoy it. 
They hold their vast and widely-scattered possessions only because 
they are strong enough to hold them against all comers, and they 
have so greatly multiplied and crowded their home population that 
it has now become a matter of self-preservation to hold them. 
They see the possibility that exigencies may arise any day, calling 
for expenditures which could not be provided for without subject- 
ing their National credit, strong as it is, to a dangerous strain, un- 
less they relieve it of a part of the load of debt which now rests 
upon it. Considerations like these manifestly press upon them with 
great weight, although they may not be, and probably will not be, 
sufficiently strong to overcome the selfish interests which would be 
injured by a serious movement to reduce the amount of British 
consols, involving, as that would, the reduction of dividends upon 
the consols not paid off, and of the rate of interest obtainable by 
bankers and other owners of loanable capital. 

It has only been in very modern times that the practice of ob-. 
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taining money for war purposes by loans was either known or pos- 
sible .According to the old ideas of mankind, it was by the accumu- 
lation of treasures that kings made themselves formidable to their 
neighbors, and these ideas survive even yet in one of the most 
powerful and enlightened countries in Europe. A war chest is one 
of the fixed traditions of the Prussian monarchy. Frederick the 
Great inherited from his father six million German hard dollars 
(thalers), and is reported to have himself been able, notwithstand- 
ing all his campaigns, to increase that fund to fifty millions for his 
successor, partly by taxing his own subjects and partly by levying 
contributions upon his discomfited enemies. The new German Em- 
pire, dominated by Prussian ideas, has to-day 120 million marks 
( $ 30,000,000) locked up in the Tower of Spandau for the emergen- 
cies of war. 

The system of voluntary public loans in the civilized States of 
modern times, is the substitute for accumulated treasures as a re- 
source for extraordinary expenditures. It may be made a far greater 
and better resource if the credit, upon which the power to borrow 
rests, is not hampered by too heavy debts already incurred, and 
especially if there is an entire freedom from existing debts. In 
the circumstances of the present age, the most effective preparation 
which can be made for war is to strengthen the public credit. It 
was in that view that Gen. Washington, who knew that the best 
way to avoid war was to let mankind see that we were ready for 
one, specially admonished his countrymen in his farewell address to 
make “strenuous exertions in time of peace” to pay off debts 
contracted in time of war. It is in the finances of nations that is 
to be found the best measure of their effective power whether for 
offence or defence. England to-day reckons the heavy debt of 
Russia as its own best security against Russian enterprises in the 
direction of India. France would not have ventured a year ago to 
seize Tunis, which is almost in sight of the Italian coast, if the 
Government of Rome had not condemned itself to utter helpless- 
ness by extravagant expenditures and financial involvement. And 
it is not doubtful that Germany was less influenced by the de- 
sire of enriching itself, than by the purpose of weakening and 
crippling its enemy, when it exacted the famous war indemnity 
from France, which was paid by French borrowings upon onerous 
terms, and thereby added a good deal more than the amount of it 
to the French debt. , 

Our success in the war for the restoration of the Union, tempo- 
rarily broken by the secession of the South, was due wholly to the 
fact that we entered upon it substantially free from debt, and were 
thus enabled to negotiate the great loans without which it could 
not have been carried on. They were negotiated upon hard terms, 
as all war loans for great sums to be raised within a short time 
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necessarily must be. They could not have been negotiated at all 
if we had been weighed down at the outset by any considerable 
previously existing debt, for which the annual interest must have 
been provided. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said in the United States Senate, De- 
cember 8, 1881: 

While the heaviest war taxes are no longer expedient nor re- 
quired, enough must remain to show that our debt-paying policy 
is deep-rooted and unalterable. A large National debt invites ag- 
gression from those who would otherwise be likely to treat us with 
their “most distinguished consideration.” We intend to keep the 
peace, but cannot consent to speak with “bated breath,’’ nor to be 
financially handcuffed. 

The late Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, had said in the same 
body, a few years previously, speaking as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, on the occasion of certain difficulties then 
pending with Spain, that in view of the magnitude at that time of 
the debt left by the Civil War, we could not venture upon steps 
which might lead to a collision with even that not very strong power, 
without taking the risk of breaking down our finances and ruining 
our public credit. Senator Morrill could not have forgotten a 
declaration so humiliating to American pride which Mr. Sumner 
had, upon deliberate consideration, decided that it was his public 
duty to make. Not improbably Mr. Morrill had it in special re- 
membrance when he was protesting against being “ Snanctally hand- 
cuffed” by a large National debt. 

It is a significant and ominous circumstance that the same Con- 
gress which last winter passed a tax-reduction law, which has re- 
tarded and perhaps completely arrested the payment of the Na- 
tional debt, did, at the same session, vote large sums for ironclads 
and steel cruisers as the avowed commencement of a policy of 
building a new navy. Without doubt a great navy will be a ne- 
cessity, if the country decides to maintain in perpetuity the present 
enormous mass of its interest-bearing obligations, thirteen hundred 
and thirty-eight million dollars, requiring annual dividend payments 
of more than fifty million dollars. If the United States is to be 
weighed down, crippled and weakened by such a load as that, or 
any approximation to it, we shall “invite aggressions,’ and be com- 
pelled by common prudence to guard against them, not only by a 
large naval establishment, but by increasing the army, with all its 
expensive and demoralizing surroundings and appurtenances. 

Mankind have never disagreed about the wisdom of preparing for 
war in time of peace, and not merely, or even mainly, because war 
is more likely to be successfully waged if preparations are made for 
it, but because it is more likely to be avoided by such prepara- 
tions. Peace, and not war, ought to be the object of all nations, 
and is certainly the object of the United States, which has nothing 
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to desire in the way of territorial acquisition, and can, for an indefi- 
nite period, best promote its prosperity and power by developing 
its own home resources. It is, therefore, not for the purpose of 
making aggressions upon others, but of effectually dissuading others 
from making aggressions upon us, that we should prepare for war. 

It is not conceivable that we shall commence an offensive war, 
and there is scarcely a reasonable possibility that we shall be forced 
into a defensive war. No attack upon us can be apprehended, ex- 
cept from some European quarter. Our relations with all the na- 
tions in Europe have been pacific since 1815, that is to say, during 
a period of sixty-eight years. During all that time our power, rela- 
tively to those nations, has been steadily increasing, and as a conse- 
quence the danger of an attack from them has been steadily dimin- 
ishing, and this relative increase of our power with all its conse- 
quences, including that of a diminished liability to aggressions from 
abroad, is likely to be even more rapid in the future than in the 
past. But no degree of apparent security, considering the changes 
and uncertainties of human affairs, justifies us in wholly dispens- 
ing with prudent precautions against extraordinary emergencies 
which may still occur, although they cannot be foreseen. As to 
the methods of preparing for war, however, there is always likely 
to be a choice, and without undertaking to lay down all the rules 
which should determine the exercise of such a choice, it is cer- 
tainly true that, as between any two methods, we should adopt that 
one which is the most effective to the end, and at the same time 
imposes upon us the least sacrifices. 

It is impossible to doubt for a moment that the payment of 
our National debt, or the steady persistence in reductions of it 
looking always to its final extinction, would have infinitely more 
effect in impressing upon the nations of Europe a sense of our 
power for offence or defence, and especially in contrast with their 
own financial condition, than all the ironclads and steel cruisers 
of which it is proposed that our new navy shall consist. 

The exclamations of the London Sfectator, that the “grand Re- 
public has no fleet, but has reduced her debt, and could buy and 
build one in twelve months,” and of the London L£conomist, that 
“the grandeur of the Republic in its external aspect has been 
greatly increased” by reductions of debt, which enable it, “on cause 
shown,” to “create fleets and armies almost out of the ground,” were 
not volunteered by them in any spirit of friendly sympathy with 
us, but were the unavoidable expressions of the opinions of all ob- 
servant and intelligent Europeans. 

In reducing-and paying the National debt as a preparation for 
and security against war, we submit to no sacrifices, and, indeed, 
instead of assuming any burden, we rid ourselves of the most 
onerous of all our burdens. Since October, 1879, by rejecting the 
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Sherman-Hayes policy of refunding all of the debt which was within 
reach into four-per-cent. bonds irredeemable for thirty years, and 
by applying surplus revenue towards the liquidation of that debt, 
we have cut down our annual interest account by the great sum 
of thirty million dollars. And while obtaining that large relief, and 
as a consequence of that relief, we have visibly magnified the 
“grandeur of the Republic” in the eyes of a watchful world, and 
gained the best possible guarantee against foreign aggressions. 

The contrary policy of preparing for war, by building ironclads 
and steel cruisers, is open to every species of objection. Their 
construction is enormously expensive, to begin with, and it costs 
more to maintain than to construct them. They are not subject to 
rotting, as wooden ships are, but they become useless by being 
superseded by improvements in naval architecture and armaments. 
Such a. supersedure is as complete a destruction as a physical de- 
cadence, and it is just as certain and more rapid than the rotting 
of wood. With the experience we have had for fifteen years past of . 
the engineering capacity of the Navy Department, the probability is 
also great that any vessels which it may build will be worthless 
from the start. In a time of profound peace, and when nobody 
really believes in the possibility of a war with any European power, 
the only contingency for which ironclads and steel cruisers can be 
rationally provided, it is impossible to direct to naval expenditures 
the vigilance of either public opinion or of the higher authorities 
of the Government. Abuses are inevitable under such circumstances. 

The cost of great military and naval establishments is not the 
whole of the evil which they entail, and perhaps not the worst part 
of it. They are unsuited to the genius of a Republic; they create 
an aristocracy with a life-term of office, and largely hereditary; and 
it seems to be impossible to free their expenditures from a most de- 
moralizing degree of corruptions and frauds. 

As a means of insurance against war by preparing for it, the 
country, if the question is fairly presented to it, will be certain to 
decide in favor of paying the public debt, in preference to engulf- 
ing their treasures in army and navy appropriation bills. Paying off 
debts in times of peace was the policy of the Revolutionary fathers, 
and of the generation which was next to the fathers. It is one of 
the best and most fixed of the traditions of the country, and the 
reasons for it are the most easily comprehended by the people. 


GEO. M. WESTON. 
NEw YorRK, August, 1883. 





— eho me 

A CONFEDERATE HALF DOoLLAR.—AMeriwether’s Weekly says that $1000 
has been offered for one of the four silver half dollars cast by the Southern 
Confederacy when the Mint was seized in New Orleans. On the liberty side 
the die is the same as on the present half dollar, but on the reverse side was 
substituted seven bars and seven stars, surmounted by a pole with a cap of 
liberty. A stalk of sugar-cane and a stalk of cotton are shown, around which 
are the words, ‘‘ The Confederate States of America.” 
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THE SCARCITY OF GOLD AND ITS REMEDY. 


The first part of the following paper, which was read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society by its Vice-President, Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, was given to our readers in the last number: 


The largest part of the gold which has been raised in the 
world has gone into currency, and a considerable share of the 
yearly production is still required for current money. Dr. Séetbeer 
has found by minute inquiry that the gold minted by the chief 
States of the civilized world between 1851 and 1875 amounted to 
agen while according to his own tables the production for 
this period was only £655,000,000. Mr. Burchard estimates the 
coinage of the world, for the three years 1879 to 1881, at 
£75,000,000, against a production of £ 66,000,000, Clearly the 
same gold has passed more than once through the melting-pot, 
indifferent whether it takes the form of a sovereign, a napoleon or 
a mohur. [n many cases, moreover, bullion is turned into coin, 
not because new money is required, but as the readiest mode of 
realizing the value of the metal. Some countries, again, having 
a forced paper currency, use very little coin. Therefore, I do not 
lay stress upon these general statistics. The operations which they 
record are too irregular to permit us to gather from them any safe 
estimate of the amount of gold that is required for the monetary 
circulation of the world. 

If we turn to the records of the English mint in the hope of find- 
ing a surer guide, we learn that it coined in gold pieces 


From 1862 to 1871, £ 53,179,000. ver Average, 5,318,000, 
w 1872 to 1881, £ 32,479,000. Ries 7 3, 248,000, 


For the last ten years — 1873 to 1882—the average has been 
Z£ 1,722,000, or, deducting the light gold which was re-coined, only 
#, 871,000. We have, it is true, many refined expedients for econo- 
mizing money, and it is apparent that of late we have required 
less gold coin; but, on the other hand, we are rich, enterprising 
and lavish. Probably, then, after all deductions, we shall be right 
in assuming that £ 2,000,000 a year will provide for the wear and 
tear of our gold coinage. 

We do not charge, as we ought to do, any seigniorage on our 
gold coins, but we give in them the fullest value. Therefore they 
are carried all over the world, and in some countries even take 
the place of a National coinage. Mr. Crawford reported to Lord 
Derby at the end of 1876, that the number of English gold pieces 
circulating in Portugal was 200 to every Portuguese gold coin. 
In Canada, and at the Cape, also, English sovereigns are current 
money. Our average net export of gold to these three countries— 
the Cape, Canada, and Portugal—from 1872 to 1881, was about 
£1,200,000 a year. Adding their population to ours, there is a 
total of 46,000,000 of people, for most of whom — say for 
40,000,000 —- we manufacture a gold currency. For the wants of 
these 40,000,000 of people, oe a vear appears to be the 
provision which is required. have put into the appendix a table of 
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the population of the countries which are under the gold system. 
In these countries there are 200,000,000 of people who, according 
to our English scale, would require £10,000,000 a year in gold 
for the ordinary renewal and extension of their currencies. The 
arts, India, and the gold currencies of the world would, on this 
hypothesis, which is purely tentative, absorb yearly, £ 24,000,000, or 
at least £2,000,000 beyond the present supply. 

The gold circulation of the world is usually computed to be 
about £ 700,000,000. M. Leroy Beaulieu sets it as high as 

1,000,000,000, but for the smaller figures of £650,000,000 to 

700,000,000 we have the authority of Dr. Séetbeer and of Mr. 
Burchard (Appendix B). The countries which in form or .in fact 
have a gold standard—I now include France and Belgium among 
them — have a population of about 250,000,000, Their gold cur- 
rency amounts to nearly £600,000,000, or an average of 48s. 
per head. Dr. Broch stated at the last Paris Conference, that in 
Scandinavia 25 francs in gold for each person was found to be a 
sufficient provision; 35 francs or 28s. is generally considered to be 
a fairer allowance, and at this rate only £ 350,000,coo0 would be 
required instead of £ 600,000,000. At the rate of £2 per head 
£ 500,000,000 would amply supply the wants of the countries 
where gold is current money, and would leave for extraordinary 
demands a margin of £ 100,000,000. 

Upon my last hypothesis, using an English standard, there 
was a deficiency of £ 2,000,000 or £ 3,000,000 a year in the supplies 
needful to sustain our gold systems. But if the existing circula- 
tions are excessive, so long as we can draw upon them there will 
be no scarcity of gold, even though the supplies from the mines 
run short. 

According to Dr. Séetbeer’s tables the production of gold in the 
world before 1851 was £ 655,000,000, and from 1851 to 1882 it was 
£ 817,000,000. The stock has much more than doubled since 1850, 
and the metal is so durable that the annual loss by abrasion and 
casualties does not amount to a quarter per cent. The English 
sovereign only loses yearly by wear about one part in 2500 of 
its weight. 

Currencies are full because all the money that can be spared is 
now put out to usury. Checks and bank credits have become the 
chief instruments of trade, and have left coin much less and much 
humbler work to do. It may therefore be perfectly safe to allow 
now for a gold circulation only 30s. per head, while 40s. was once a 
necessary provision. In the continued growth of these banking 
economies lies our hope that the smaller amount of new gold that 
we can now afford for the currencies will be sufficient for their main- 
tenance. In the millenium, when everybody will keep a banking 
account, the scarcity of gold will have lost all its terrors. 

Currencies are also full because the great abundance of gold in 
late years encouraged the use of it for coinage. 














































From 1865 to 1878 France and Belgium coined in gold.. 106,000,000 


« 1869 to 1882 Spain u © os 45,000,000 
« 1872 to 1880 Germany u e -4s 80,000,0c0 
» 1874 to 1882 United States u w os 97,000,000 





£ 328,000,000 


These large operations caused no dearth of gold for the ordinary 
wants of the world, but were effected out of reserves, old coinages, 
or new supplies. Italy also has in the last three years been gather- 
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ing £ 18,000,000 of gold in preparation for her resumption of specie 
payments, without exciting alarm. 

Such heroic enterprises are, however, not likely soon to be 
renewed. Germany is full of gold, and is rather tired of monetary 
reform. Italy has a stock of £31,000,000, and although this is nota 
large sum for her population, she will for a long time be unwilling 
to come into the market for more. She may even be content with 
less when the first strain of resumption is over, and may dispose of 
a part of her stock. France is gradually adopting banking economies. 
Her population is almost stationary. She may, therefore, be glad to 
sell her surplus gold to poorer countries. She has £5 per head in 
circulation, and if she even were to adopt a gold standard she would 
have sufficient gold to take the place of the large silver pieces in 
her circulation. The Comptroller of the Currency says, in his last 
report, that the addition to the coinage of the United States has 
been in advance of the legitimate calls of business. The withdrawal 
of silver certificates and the contraction of the note issues may 
increase the circulation of gold, and provision must be made for the 
wants of a population rapidly growing and widely scattered. No 
special demand for gold is, however, likely to come from the States. 

If Austria, Russia, China and India were to conspire to upset 
their old currencies and to swoop down upon our stock of gold 
there would not be enough for all. Austria and Russia will be 
competitors with other countries whenever they establish an effective 
specie circulation, but this danger is remote, and when they come 
into the market, possibly they may find abundant supplies. 

Austria has had a long series of deficits. She has made no sign 
of effort to redeem her paper money, and shows no disposition to 
get rid of the silver currency which suits her people. 

Russia also has a forced circulation of £ 120,000,000, and although 
gold is native to her soil, it is ill-fitted to form the currency of a 
poor and half-barbarous race. She will certainly endeavor to reduce 
her debts and deficits before she undertakes the charge of replacing 
her paper with gold. . 

The great silver-using countries of the East are not likely to 
require any gold for currency. If India ever adopted a circulation 
of gold she would start with large hoards in her possession, which 
she might then put to a practical use. But the English Government 
has strong reasons for wishing to extend the use and authority of 
silver rather than to supersede it by a gold currency. 

Upon a review of the evidence, I come to the conclusion that 
there is at present no scarcity of gold for the purposes of circulation. 
£,7,000,000 or £ 8,000,000, which is the residue of a year’s supply 
after the industrial and Indian demands are met, is a small but 
sufficient allowance in quiet times like the present, when no great 
monetary schemes are in progress, while the existing currencies will 
bear depletion, and when the increase of banks and banking credits 
is tending to curtail the use of coin. 

The gold which enters a.country commonly finds its way into 
active circulation, or into the State or bank reserves. At the end 
of the year 1882 there were in 


The. United States Treasury, about.................46. eee £ 26,000,000 
i ae ke cain. kak eee ee 20, 395,000 
BOO Be GE PO ck cntcvctcccececcceseseveveescovavens 38, 500,000 
The Austro-Hungarian Bank................+..- conmewen 7,916,000 
The Imperial Bank of Germany, about................ ene 8,000,000 


The Imperial Bank of Russia, about...............eeeeees 8,000,000 
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in gold. The stock in the Bank of France has again increased 
this year, and now amounts to nearly £ 40,000,000, a further evi- 
dence that French circulation is saturated with gold. 

These gold reserves support vast systems of National credit in the 
shape of State notes, bank notes and bills, and ought to give to 
these due security. They also serve to meet any sudden calls 
which other countries have the power to make, and to adjust any 
balances of international trade which have to be settled in gold. 
The spread of banks and financial houses, and the creation of a 
new money in the form of securities marketable on every Stock 
Exchange, have diminished the need for using gold in the discharge 
of international debts. Except for high tariffs, which hinder the 
free course of trade, foreign balances would always be settled in 
securities or in produce, and no gold would on such an errand ever 
pass the frontier. _ trains and steamers, telegraphs, Suez 
Canals, Mont Cenis Tunnels, have also diminished the necessity for 
keeping large stocks of gold against a foreign demand, because 
reserves can now be swiftly replenished. 

Whenever the countries which issue great masses of paper 
accept the duty of putting them on a safe footing, they will have 
to gather for the purpose large reserves in silver or gold. The 
considerations which I have just stated indicate that until they are 
prepared to undertake this task the pressure for reserve gold will be 
less severe than heretofore. 

In estimating the probable demands of the countries which 
employ gold in their currencies and reserves, I have not provided 
for an increase of population, because I anticipate that banking 
economies, which reduce the consumption of coin, will grow as 
rapidly as population extends. Trade and wealth have grown 
faster than population, and I purpose shortly to examine how far 
this growth requires an increased supply of gold for its support. 
A few leading figures will illustrate my argument. 

Imports and Exports of United Kingdom.—t1854, £ 250,000,000 ; 
1861, £ 343,000,000; 1867, £456,000,000; 1882, £ 653,000,000. 

Gross Annual Amount of Property and Profits assessed in United 
Kingdom.—1854, £ 308,000,000; 1861, £ 336,000,000; 1880, £ 577,000,000. 

National Wealth of United Kingaom.—1800, on authority of Beck 
and Pulteney, £ 1,800,000; 1840, on authority of Porter, £ 4,000,000; 
1860, on authority of Leone Levi, £ 6,000,000; 1865, on authority of 
Giffen, £ 6,113,000; 1875, on authority of Giffen, £ 8,548,000. 

Railway Traffic, Total Recetpts—1861, £ 28,000,000; 1867, £39,- 
480,000; 1881, £ 63,873,000. 

London Clearing-House Returns.—1867-1868, £ 3,257,000; 1877-1878, 
£ 5,067,000; 1881-1882, £ 6,383,000. 

Tonnage of British and Foreign Vessels Entered and Cleared.— 
1867, 32,756,000 tons; 1871, 41,548,000 tons; 1881, 57,950,000 tons. 

Railway Receipts tn France.—1860, £ 16,000,000; 1870, £ 25,000,000 ; 
1880, £ 41,000,000. 

Number of Miles of Ratlroad in Operation in United States.—1851, 
10,982; 1861, 31,286; 1871, 60,293; 1881, 104,813. 

Imports and Exports——1871, France, £ 289,000,000; United States. 
£, 207,000,009; 1881, France, £ 428,000,000; United States, Sag soomage 

These figures make clear how great the development has been in 
home and foreign trade, and in the wealth of the United King- 
dom. In our closest rivals, France and the United States, a simi- 
lar growth is apparent. 

The tables which follow are designed to show the proportion of 
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coin or notes which has been used by banks at stated periods 
in the settlement of business transactions. For some of them I am 
indebted to one of our honorary secretaries, Mr. Pownall. 


PERCENTAGE OF COIN AND NOTES IN TURN OVER OF MANCHESTER 


BANK. 
1859... .53% een 1872....32% 
1864....42% 9% (coin only) ides 1881....20% 6% (coin only ) 
LONDON. PERCENTAGE OF COIN AND NOTES IN RECEIPTS. 
1881 
1864 London Clearing 
Lubbock. Banks. 
Bank of England Notes.........c.ccescee 5.0 —e 2.349 
i dink hdd the haedbekesese wend andieneen 0.6 er 0.956 
Town Customers: 

Bank of England Notes... ...cccccceses: 2.2 ees 2.039 
cde eshdeecineks eteneeesetenbanbeses 0.6 ery 0.728 
PERCENTAGE OF GOLD IN RECEIPTS. 

1881. 
TES re ee ae a eT aE Peer eae 0.73 
in siebhnenedebdecksendssed ates caseneeensseasedues cose C2 
heh eins lake aes na antici Gd mibineh bade ame miaiews Ke eieaes 1.57 
i. | ree cecihiCebRK CbAetee beastie eeaEtiendest 0.28 
NE me 0.76 
I On SO is ak uh isu hi eenbinetidb deacincn iominnchielaianiis and cue 2.05 
BANK OF FRANCE. 
1877. 
IE I go icewins dain ce eamsenaeaanion 55.11 per cent. 
u u SE Cnt tedneesadeennnaneauenns 39.56 ww 
- u Peis si eitedneéneenseneenneebasauen 5.33 4 
100 


There are no comparative statistics of the use of gold at differ- 
ent periods, except for London and Manchester. In Manchester 
there has been a conspicuous decline in the use of it. In Lon- 
don the proportion of coin has slightly increased, but there has 
been a diminution in coin and notes combined in one item of 
money. Manchester is a fair sample of provincial England, and 
from the figures which I have quoted there is reason to conclude 
that over the whole country the proportionate use of gold has 
diminished. The drift of our population is from rural districts 
into towns. In centres of trade where credit is highly organized, 
coin is less used than in country places where population is sparse 
and banks are few. Only one sovereign is used in London tor 
fifteen in the rest of the country. As population increases, as vil- 
lages grow into towns and towns into cities, the place of gold in 
the circulation is taken by checks, so that the paradox may be 
true that the more people a country contains the less gold it 
wants. In 1851 there was in the United Kingdom one bank to 
every 15,500; there is now one bank to every 9,000 inhabitants, 
collecting scattered hoards of money into central reserves. Clear- 
ing houses also are extending the economies of our banking sys- 
tem. Even the smallest accounts, as bankers know to their trouble, 
are often paid by check. Out of ten thousand which lately passed 
through the London Country Clearing twenty-five per cent. were 
for sums under £5. In the United Kingdom, then, it is fair to as- 
sume that gold will continue to be saved, and that the propor- 
tionate use of it in the country at large will gradually dwindle 
towards the London scale. 
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It is also fair to assume that since foreign countries are gradu- 
ally adopting our banking habits—Germany, for example, is only 
just introducing a check system—a like economy will in them 
also be effected in the use of gold. How far behind France has 
hitherto lagged in the employment of bank credit is evident from 
the return of the Bank of France, which shows that only fifty- 
five per cent. of her transactions were in transfers, against ninety- 
seven per cent. in the London Clezring banks. But M. Leroy 
Beaulieu truly says of her: “Quant a nous il ne nous en cdute 
point d’affirmer que quand la France sera devenue deux fois plus 
industrieuse qu’elle n’est, deux fois plus riche, deux fois plus 
instruite, elle aura besoin de moitié moins d’or qu'il ne lui en faut 
aujourd’hui. Au lieu de cing milliards d’or deux milliards et demi 
lui suffront pour de transactions qui auront peut-étre quintuplé.” 
And what he says of France may be affirmed of other civilized 
countries. 

It is impossible to decide exactly how far the growth of trade 
and wealth has outrun the use of substitutes for gold, and to 
settle, therefore, how many millions of new gold the world each 
year requires for the support of new trade and larger wealth. 
The data are imperfect, and we are compelled to judge from ten- 
dencies rather than completed facts. We are, however, able to 
show by figures that England has required a very small in- 
crease in her gold compared with the increase in her trade. 
From the years 1867 to 1882 the balance of gold imported into 
the United Kingdom was /f 37,717,000, or an average of £2,- 
357,000 a year. The gold coined at our mint from 1867 to 1882 
was / 54,234,c00, or an average of £ 3,389,000 a year. Dividing the 
period into two parts, in the first the gold imported on balance 
was /£ 35,049,000, in the second only £ 2,668,000; in the first 
part the coinage of gold amounted to £ 41,862,600, in the second to 
£ 12,371,551. Notwithstanding this diminution of imports and coin- 
age, the bullion reserve of the Bank of England at the end of 1882 
was £ 20,395,000, against £ 19,248,000 which she held at the end of 
1866. Thus, although trade and wealth have advanced, and our 
population has risen from thirty to thirty-five millions, yet the con- 
sumption of new gold has continued to decline. If foreign countries 
with gold currencies develop their banking systems, and learn to 
use gold as frugally as we do, they will not only require a_ very 
small yearly increment, but some of them will be able to spare a 
portion of their stock for less fortunate neighbors. 

Dr. Séetbeer has estimated the production of gold between 1492 
and 1850 at £ 654,000,000. He puts the monetary amount in the 
world in 1850 at no more than £ 164,000,000, a very safe and 
modest figure in comparison of other estimates. The annexed table 
shows in a summary form the concurrent movementof gold money 
in the world, of our own gold currency, of the trade of the world. 
and of our own trade since 1850: 





Inports and exports United 
Monetary gold in Importsand exports of tne United Kingdom. 
the world. of the word, Kingdom. Gold coin. 
1850..£ 164,000,000 .. .. Z£ 220,000,000 .. £ 80,000,0c0 
1860 388,000,000 .. £ 1,580,000,0c0 .. 375,000,000 .. 85,000,000 
1870.. 526,000,000 .. 2,160,000,000 .. 547,000,000 .. 95,000,000 
1880.. 643,000,0cO .. 2,960,000,0Cc0 .. 698,000,000 .. 100,000,000 


It will be seen from this table that the circulation of gold, not- 
withstanding the large absorption in the arts, has moved fairly in 
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measure with expanding trade, though less rapidly in the later than 
in the earlier periods. It is this declining rate of increase that has 
roused alarm ; nevertheless, considering how large a part the varied 
forms of credit now play in the settlements of trade, how rapid 
are the means of transit and remittance, and how quickly goods 
are paid for in goods, the reduced proportion of gold should not 
excite any serious apprehension. The {£ 660,000,000 now in circula- 
tion carry on the commerce of the world as effectively as the 
£, 388,000,000 supported the smaller business which was done in 1860. 

The conclusion to which I have come is that there is no dearth 
of gold for the present wants of the world. There are a few signs 
of diminution in the produce of the mines, and the industrial arts 
are now claiming a much greater share of the supply; but either 
out of the new production or the large existing monetary stock 
any probable demands for currency can be met. 


_—-—- —. -&@ fo, | > 


ENGLISH BANKS. 


Although the French Government has established the Bank of 
France, yet the former has but little to do in the creation 
and working of the banks of France. The Bank of England, 
however, was created for the purpose of carrying on war with 
France, and no other company or ‘shareholding copartnership, ex- 
ceeding six persons, was permitted to borrow, owe or take money 
for a less time than six months, and this was the law for 117 
years, till 1826. In no emergency has the bank failed to help the 
Government. At the same time the merchants are the masters; 
the twenty-four Directors are chosen from them, with the approv- 
al of the stockholders; they select also the Governor and Assist- 
ant Governor. The main object of the Bank of England is to 
protect the paper circulation, and to keep up a powerful metallic 
reserve to meet the _ periodical crises of the English market. 
When money is easy the discountts only reach £ 5,000,000, while 
in a great monetary pressure they exceed $11,000,000 in a few 
weeks. 

The Peel reforms of 1844 require the bank to keep a _ pound 
sterling in coin for every pound sterling of paper circulation be- 
yond £15,000,000 of circulation, which latter is provided for by an 
equivalent amount of English consols. The law of 1844 was sus- 
pended in 1847, 1856 and in 1866. Mr. Hankey, one of the old 
Governors of the bank, defended the Peel restrictions in a re- 
markable book; but the experience made in France from 1870 to 
1878, of a paper circulation carried to three thousand millions of 
francs, and which is now maintained above two thousand millions 
without depreciation, seems to sustain political economists like 
MacLeod or Hankey, who insist in regarding as excessive the 
limits fixed in 1844 to the Bank of England issues. Besides the 
functions of discount, advances, deposits and circulation, the Bank 
of England manages the public debt of England, a debt which 
dates up to the foundation of the bank, and whose _ successive 
augmentations constituted the first elements of the bank. It is 
the bank which pays the interest, and makes the transfers, amount- 
ing to 36,000 per annum. This service constitutes a special de- 
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partment, at which 200 persons are employed. The ‘State allows 
the bank 5,000,000 francs ( £1,000.000) for all expenses. This debt 
involves the opening of 214,000 accounts every year. 

During one hundred and seventeen years, from 1709 to 1826, there 
existed no stock bank in England or Wales but that of the Bank 
of England. Hence, it was during said period that were formed 
and developed the great private banks of London, and of the 
principal English cities. They could not have more than six 
partners or shareholders, but they possessed the right of issuing 
bank notes. The number of copartners was limited, but there was 
liberty of issues. During the first half ot the eighteenth century 
the private banks of London owed to liberty of issue escaped from 
the monopoly of the Bank of England, a great part of their suc- 
cess. However, in the second half of the century, they abandoned 
it at London, and adopted the check instead of the bank note: 
in the counties and boroughs the bank-note issues were preserved. 
In the history of French legislation it is easy to recognize that 
on the contrary the liberty of copartnership has been maintained 
and the right of issue restricted. The first private bankers go 
back to the second half of the seventeenth century. Some such 
as Child, M. Strahan, Hoare and Colebroke are still in existence. 
The eighteenth century was their most brilliant period. It was 
then that were formed the well-known fortunes of Thomas Guy, 
David Barclay, F. Baring, Thomas Coutts, M. Hope, and Peter 
Thellussen, types of the English millionaire. Thellussen left, in fact, 
eighteen millions, and Coutts twenty-four. The fortune of Coutts 
is to-day possessed by Madame Burdett-Coutts, one of the ladies 
the most distinguished and benevolent of the English aristocracy. 
The will of Thellussen, who deceased: in 1797, remains celebrated 
in the judicial records of England. After having distributed five, 
millions between his wife, his children, his friends, he charged his 
trustees to administer the remaining thirteen millions, and hand 
them over, with the acumulated interest, to the male descend- 
ants of his family of the third generation. He had estimated that 
his fortune would then amount to £70,000,000 (seventy millions 
sterling ), 1,750,000,000 francs. 

The succeeding generations were at law during forty years over 
his will, to the great joy of the solicitors and lawyers. These trials 
made so much noise that a law was passed forbidding in the 
future, beyond a certain time, the accumulation of entailed capital 
and interest thereon. 

The private provincial banks were developed subsequently to 
those of London. One of the oldest was founded in 1716, at 
Gloucester, by James Wood, whose grandson was well known by the 
simplicity of his habits and by his great fortune. He left twenty- 
five millions. It was especially at the moment when manufacturers 
(owing to the discoveries of Hargrave, Compton, Arkwright, and 
Watts) took their loftiest flight, that the private banks were devel- 
oped in the counties. At the time of the Revolution there were 
400. More than the fourth failed in 1793, but they were reinstated. 
In 1809 the number of the licenses of bankers. amounted to 700, 
to 915 in 1816, a figure which has not been exceeded. In 1832 
the licenses had fallen to 636. In 1878 there were only 257, of 
which fifty-six were at London. It is true that in this number are 
not included either discounters, exchanges or large brokers. The 
means of the private bankers are large. M. Dunn, Director of the 
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Par Bank, estimated ‘them, in a recent publication, 1876, at £ 165,- 
000,000 sterling—4,000,000,000 francs. 

Banking took the form of joint-stock banks in Scotland and 
Ireland. Not only did they receive deposits but they paid inter- 
est on them, and they employed the funds in advances to manu- 
factures, to commerce and to agriculture; they opened cash 
credits, with two securities. In 1825 there were in Scotland thirty- 
four public banks, with 133 branches. In 1850 the branches num- 
bered 343, and the banks thirty-seven. Since then there has been 
a great movement of fusion and concentration, so that at present 
there are only eleven of them, but their size has increased in pro- 
portion. There are at present in Ireland nine joint-stock banks, 
with 500 branches; the deposits in them amount to only 450 
millions of francs, while the deposits in the banks of Scotland 
amount to 1585 millions of france. The system of joint-stock 
banks commenced in England in 1833, but they were not allowed 
to issue bank notes, but could have as many partners or share- 
holders as they pleased, each one being jointly and severally bound 
for the company debts. The founders and directors of these banks 
offered this joint responsibility as a guarantee to capitalists whose 
deposits they solicited. The lawyers and public opinion were al- 
ways hostile to the principle of special partnerships which limits the » 
responsibility of silent partners. Hence, the laws of 1826 and 1833 
provided formally for this joint liability as a compensation for the 
hazards attending the absolute liberty of forming chartered com- 
panies. Nevertheless the danger on the part of the shareholders 
of a joint liability soon showed itself. A few failures were suffi- 
cient to produce a reaction. The law of 1844 limited this respon- 
sibility to a duration of three years. Then the laws of August 
17, 1857, August 2, 1858, and August 7, 1862, authorized expressly, 
under the influence of the progress of affairs and of French legis- 
lation, the formation of stock banks with limited liability. A de- 
lay was granted the old banks in order to adopt the new system. 
Every bank having more than ten partners was obliged to con- 
form to the requirements of the new laws. The deposits of the 
nine most important joint-stock banks amount to £ 60,000,000, and 
several of them make dividends of fourteen per cent. per Annum. 

After the second of October, 1878, when the City Bank of 
Glasgow closed its doors, there was a great decline in the de- 
posits of the English joint-stock banks; those situated in London 
lost £ 12,000,000, while there was an augmentation of an equal sum 
in the deposits of the Bank of England. 

At present the English banks can all, henceforth, those already 
established as well as those to be established, adopt a system 
which will resemble nearly that of the stock companies in France. 
The French banks possess a capital of reserve, for the majority 
of them only require the payment of the fourth or the half of 
the capital subscribed. The principal difference with the new legis- 
lation of the English banks consists in this, that for the latter 
the reserved capital cannot be called before the final winding up. 
Said capital constitutes a real security for the benefit of the com- 
pany’s creditors. In one of the last meetings of the Chamber of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer recognized that the 
new law had been well received, and that the half of the banks 
with unlimited responsibility have adopted the system of limited 
liability. We can cite among the great banks which have given 
the example, the National Provincial, which increased its capital to 
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£,13,000,000; the London and Westminster, increased to £ 14,000,- 
ooo, and the London and County, whose new capital will be £10- 
000,000. In these enormous capitals the reserved capital—that is 
to say the capital liable to be called only in case of winding up 
—is £ 8,000,000 for the first, £10,000,000 for the second, and /£4,- 
000,000 for the third of these banks. Far from stopping the on- 
ward progress of the English banks, the new legislation, by encour- 


ying the spirit of consolidation in the form of associated capital, 
will be the beginning of another period of development. 


CATTLE RAISING. 


Within a few years a new industry has arisen which has already 
assumed great importance. It is that of cattle raising. A large 
amount of capital is employed, nor is the business confined solely 
to Western men. In the early days shrewd business men who lived 
in the East when journeying wes:ward figured out the enormous 
profits which were likely to be reaped from the investment. Ac- 
cordingly, Eastern capital, to a very large amount, has been thus 
invested. A letter in the Chicago Tribume describes how the 
business is conducted and the profits that accrue from it. 

The cattle ranges of Nebraska begin about 200 miles west of 
Omaha. There is no line to mark where agriculture leaves off and 
grazing begins, but at about the point named timber and water 
become too scarce for profitable agriculture, and the ranchmen take 
up what the ploughmen cannot use. The land is owned in equal 
parts by the ranchero and the Government, but is enjoyed free 
of rent by the cattlemen. The ranches vary in extent to the size 
of the herd and the run of the water-course. The first essential 
in “laying out” a ranch is water. As for grass, there is always 
plenty of that, summer and winter. A moderate estimate is said 
to be two miles of water front, running twenty miles back, for 
each 1000 head of cattle. So that a man with 20,000 head of 
cattle—which is about the largest number owned by any man, and 
more than twice the average of all—would require forty miles of 
water front running back twenty miles. It is not always an easy 
thing to find this. When found and occupied, however, the rights 
of the finder and occupant are respected by his brother stockmen 
to the extent that he is allowed to remain in unmolested posses- 
sion. It is a maxim among them that “stockmen respect each 
other’s rights.” There are persons called jumpers, however, who 
look upon the stockmen as having no rights which they are bound 
to respect, and who make it a business to pick out the best land 
in a range and settle down upon it under the Homestead or 
Preémption laws, remaining just long enough to be bought out, 
when they move to another range to play the same part. The 
stockmen complain grievously about this, as an annoyance from 
which they should be protected by law. They cannot buy the 
land from the Government in quantities to suit them, and they 
think Congress should pass a law allowing them to lease it for a 
term of years, so as to allow them to improve it, and give them a 
fixed tenure. One of the gentlemen with whom I conversed on 
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this subject told me of a queer mistake he had made by failure 
to understand the nature of the United States land laws. A 
couple of years ago he commenced buying up land warrants, think- 
ing that these documents gave their owner the right to occupy 
and possess public lands for their face value. He bought $5000 
worth, at an average of $1.25 per acre, and supposed he had 
nothing to do but to find 4000 unoccupied acres suitable to his 
purpose, and call them his own. Imagine his astonishment when 
he discovered that, although he held the title, as he thought, to 
4000 acres, he could occupy for his own use but 160—that being 
the only amount which could be entered by land warrant by any 
one person, no matter how many land warrants he held. So his 
$5000 investment was still on his hands. It is undoubtedly true 
that Congress should regulate this matter for the benefit of the 
cattlemen, but it is also true that in doing so Congress should 
carefully guard against rings and monopolies by restricting the 
amount of land to be leased to each person, and by giving as far 
as possible an equal chance to all who desire to invest in the 
business. The cattlemen have their own association and their own 
regulations which seem to be intended not only for the benefit of 
those who are in, but for the exclusion of those who are out. No 
cattleman has ever been known to encourage an outsider to em- 
bark in the cattle-raising enterprise. 

After a good deal of cross-questioning and figuring I arrived at 
some conclusions as to the profits of cattle-raising as a business. 
I met one man, for instance, who had just returned from Chicago, 
where he had sold tcoo head of cattle at an average of $40. 
They were a little over three years old, and had been on his ranch 
two years. He bought them in 1880 for $8 a head. Counting in- 
terest, care-taking, loss by death, and all other items of expense, 
they stood him, when put on the cars, at $11.50 each, Add to 
this an average of $5 each for transportation from Ogallala, Neb., 
to Chicago—$1o0o per car the actual cost, and an average of 
twenty head to the car—and the animals on the market have cost 
him $16.50 each, leaving a net profit of $23.500 on the herd. This 
was simply one—and not a large one—of many transactions made 
in the course of the year by the same stockman. Indeed, it was 
in the nature of an outside transaction, because the rule is to raise 
the cattle from birth, instead of buying them at a year old. This 
—— has already sold 16,500 head of cattle this year, and now 

as on his ranch 13,500 head, of which he expects to send about 
5000 head to market before the close of the season. It is very safe 
to say that a man starting with 2500 head of cattle can, after the 
second year, keep up his herd and sell $25,000 worth of cattle 
every year; that is to say, he can net that amount after paying 
every dollar of expense. But 2500 head of cattle are considered a 
small ranch. The average is more than twice that number. Of 
possible and actual losses in the business there are really none to 
speak of. Two per cent. will cover all the losses by death for a 
good year, winter and summer, and, strange to say, the losses are 
greater in summer than in winter. In a very bad year, when 
disease is prevalent, the losses never exceed five per cent. 

The stockman’s year begins in May with what is called the 
“round up.” At the close of the season, early in the winter, cattle 
are turned loose without herdsmen and allowed to roam through 
the whole of Western Nebraska and Wyoming, finding food and 
shelter as they can. When the spring opens a small army of cow- 
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boys is employed—each stockman contributing to the force in pro- 
portion to his interest—to range the whole plains, gather up the 
cattle, and drive them to certain stations or places previously 
agreed upon at a meeting of stockmen held at Cheyenne. From 
these immense gatherings each owner selects the cattle bearing his 
brand, and forms them into a herd to be driven to his ranch; he 
also brands the yearlings of his herd, who have up to this time run 
with their mothers. After this grand division the cattle are put in 
charge of cowboys for the summer. The grass is fine and they 
improve rapidly, and are ready for the market in June or July. 
For the largest ranch the expense up to this time is not over $600. 
The cowboys get about $30 each for the “round-up,” but no stock- 
man is allowed to furnish less than twelve, no matter how small 
his herd may be. Some are taxed as high as twenty cowboys. The 
matter is all arranged at a meeting of the stockmen held under the 
auspices of the Stockmen’s Association. When the cattle are all 
gathered in and branded for the summer the only help needed for 
the rest of the year is a sufficient number of cowboys to watch the 
herds, which is generally done by sleeping in the grass under some 
friendly shade. Three cowboys will take care of 5000 cattle, keep 
them all together, and drive to the railroad stations such as are to 
be sent to market. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF EUROPE. 


In Great Britain the taxes this year amount to /£ 86,000,000, and 
£59,000,000 are required to pay the interest on the National debt 
and for the needs of the Army and Navy. In Russia the ordi- 
nary expenditure has risen from 58% millions sterling, in 1879, to 
76% millions last year. This is an increase of not far short of 
143, millions, or over 25 per cent., without taking account of the 
war expenditure at all. The expenditure has grown under all heads; 
but the main increase is in the charge of the debt and the cost of 
the Army. The charge of the debt last year was a little over 19% 
millions sterling, out of a total expenditure of 76% millions ster- 
ling, or somewhat over 25 per cent. And the increase in the five 
years under review was somewhat over eight millions sterling, or 
almost 70 per cent. The increase in the war expenditure was over 
3% millions sterling, or nearly 19 per cent. But here the extra- 
ordinary expenditure is left out of account. The increase in the 
cost of the army was, therefore, very much greater than is ac- 
knowledged. 

The Russian army, the debt, and the navy, added together, in- 
volve a charge of fully two-thirds of the total outlay of the Rus- 
sian Empire. There remains little more than 28 millions sterling 
for the civil administration—including public works, the adminis- 
tration of justice, education, the church, and the support of the 
great offices of state. Evidently this sum is entirely inadequate for 
an empire of such enormous extent, so poor, and economically so 
backward. The truth is that the civil administration is starved to 
keep up an army and a foreign policy which are rapidly bringing 
Russia to the verge of bankruptcy. The revenue is 11 millions 
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sterling less than the expenditure. There is no official statement 
of the actual cost of the Russo-Turkish war. But it is possible to 
arrive at a rough estimate of the amount by noting the increase 
in the charge of the debt, and that makes it amount to about. 170 
millions sterling. 

As to France, the French debt has risen to £1,690,000,000, in all, 
more than double the British debt, the annual charge being actu- 
ally £51,300,000. The charges for the army and navy and colonies 
have been recklessly raised, until the Treasury has actually to pro- 
vide £ 88,000,000 a year—more than the entire revenue of Great 
Britain—for debt and defence alone. France is still burdened with 
the tremendous dead-weight of £50,000,000 a year, or 50s. per 
head on her population. In addition to this the Government has 
temporarily swelled the outlay on the public works to £ 23,000,000 
a year, and the total expenditure of the Treasury this year reaches 
the previously inconceivable sum of £ 142,000,000. Even in France, 
if the extravagance does not stop, the Treasury will be driven to 
dangerous expedients. Retrenchment in the army cannot, for the 
moment, be hoped for. Other countries are not much better off. 

In Germany and Italy great suffering and discontent prevail, while 
their finances are far from being in a flourishing state. Yet sev- 
eral of these European nations want to extend their boundaries in 
divers directions. And next to indulging in these prowling pro- 
pensities at their neighbors’ expense, their favorite occupation is to 
watch each other with a jealous eye, and so to plunge deeper and 
deeper into what Mr. Gladstone once called “the expenditure of 
emulation.” Alas! we may well exclaim, “With what little wisdom 
the world is governed!” 

These statistics have been compiled by the Peace Society. They 
are interesting, but lack the illustration which the society might 
afford could they estimate the cost of the success in Europe of 
the Society of the Black Hand. 





RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


The following summary of the railroads in the United States is 
taken from Poor's Razlroad Manual for 1883: 


During 1882 the mileage of the railroads of the country was 
increased 11,591 miles, making a total of 113,329 miles. The average 
mileage operated for the year was 107,158. The amount of share 
capital issued by the several companies up to the close of their 
respective fiscal years was $3,456,078,196, an increase from the pre- 
vious year of $385,254,585. The funded debts of the several com- 
panies amounted to §$ 3,184,415,201, an increase from the previous 
year of $352,554,496. Their floating or unfunded debts amounted 
to $255,170,962, an increase of $42,404,965 from the previous year. 
The total increase of share capital and of funded and floating 
debts from the previous year equaled $ 780,213,776. The total 
amount of all liabilities at the close of 1882 was $6,895,664,359. 
The total per mile for completed mileage was $61,342. The total 
of stock and liabilities for 1881 was “Séaseaensls; the amount 


per mile, $59,985’; the total for 1880 was $ 5,373,015,928; per mile, 
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$ 58,949; the total for 1879 was $4,872,017,517; per mile, $57,730. 
The gross earnings of all the roads for their several fiscal years of 
1882 were $770,356,716, an increase from the previous year of 
$67,066,511. Of the gross receipts, $202,140,775 were received from 
passengers, $ 506,367,247 from freight, and $61,848,734 from miscel- 
laneous sources. The net earnings for the year were $ 310,682,877, 
an increase of $24,929,109 from the previous year. The amount of 
interest paid was $149,295,380, an increase of $20,708,078 from the 
previous year. The amount of dividends paid was $ 102,031,434, an 
increase of $9,687,244 from the previous year. The percentage in 
1882 of gross earnings to investment was [1.2 per cent.; in 1881, 
11.5; in 1880, 11.4; in 1879, 10.8. The percentage of net earnings to 
investment in 1882 was 4.5 per cent.; in 1881, 4.7; in 1880, 5.1, and 
in 1879, 4.4 per cent. The earnings per mile of all the railroads 
operated for 1882 were: Gross, $7,185; net, $2,899; in 1881, gross, 
$7,527; net, $3,040; in 1880, gross, $7,435; net, $3,293; in 1879, 
gross, $6,652; net, $2,761. 

The railroads of the New England States are shown in an 
abridged table to have 6,233 miles of line, $ 197,071,108 capital stock, 
$ 139,232,591 funded, and $17,493,569 floating debt, 6,186 miles in 
operation, $56,188,499 gross earnings, $18,258,973 net earnings, 
$7,215,801 paid in interest, and $8,807,540 in dividends. During 
the three years since 1879, 28,019 miles of railroad have been 
opened, the share capital and indebtedness was increased §$ 2.023,- 
646,842, the average cost per mile of the new mileage being in 
round numbers $70,000, while the increase in funded and floating 
debts for the three years has equaled about $30,000 per mile. The 
cash cost of all the railroads constructed in the United States in 
the last three years did not exceed, probably, $30,000 to the mile, or 
$ 900,090,000 in all. To this sum is to be added at least $ 150,000,- 
000, derived chiefly from earnings expended in improvements of old 
lines. It is safe to estimate that the actual cash expenditure upon 
all the railroads of the United States within the past three years 
did not exceed $1,050,000,000, a sum $973,646,842 less than the in- 
crease, in the period named, of capital and indebtedness of the seve- 
ral companies. Of course such an enormous increase of liabilities 
over actual cash outlay is to be greatly regretted, and is well calcu- 
lated to create a distrust of all securities, good and bad. It is con-' 
cluded that in such States as Ohio and New York no extent of 
additional mileage, except for the development of some particular 
interest, such as coal, can be constructed to advantage. The same 
may be said of new lines built nominally to serve as carriers be- 
tween the West and the East. The existing lines are capable of 
transporting twice or thrice the tonnage now offering, or that is 
likely to offer itself. The result of all such new lines will be to 
divide business with, and thus weaken, the old; or, unable to com- 

te, their stocks and bonds must remain comparatively valueless. 
While it is not probable that we shall ever again witness the con- 
struction in a single year of 11,500 miles of railroad, such construc- 
tion will continue steadily and rapidly until our present mileage is 
doubled in extent. There are now, or soon will be, four great 
lines traversing the continent from ocean to ocean. These lines 
render every portion of it accessible, and will serve as trunks from 
which branch lines will radiate in every direction. Included in the 
available area of the United States are 3,000,000 square miles. A 
ratio of one mile of railroad to ten square wiles of area will give 
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300,000 miles of line. Construction will proceed uninterruptedly 
until such an extent of mileage is reached. 

The number of passengers transported in 1882 on the railroads 
of the New England group of States, having a population of 3,- 
990,529, was 65,220,934—a number 16.3 times greater than its whole 
population. The number transported in Massachusetts was 48,- 
063,639—a number greater than for any other State. The number 
transported in the Middle group of States, having a population of 
12,196,876, was 205,844,626,.or, deducting 86,161,029 carried on the 
New York City elevated railroads, 119,683,597—a number very nearly 
equaling ten times its population. The number transported in the 
Southern group of States, having a population of 12,255,910, was 
10,875,511—a number _ 1,379,399 less than the population of this 
group. The number transported on the railroads of the Western 
and Southwestern group, having a population of 20,132,325, was 
82,940,331-—-a number 4.1 times greater than its population; the 
low average of this group arising from embracing in it the South- 
western States. The number transported on the Pacific group, 
having a population of 1,393,817, was 10,510,410—a number 7.5 
times greater than its population. The total number transported 
on all the railroads of the United States the past year, not includ- 
ing the New York elevated roads, was 289,190,783—a number 
equaling very nearly six times the total population, 50,442,066, of 
the United States in 1880. 

The number of passengers moved one mile in the New England 
group was I,107,045,086, at a charge of 2.1 cents per mile; in the 
Middle States group 2,356,226,676, at a charge of 2.3 cents per 
mile; in the Southern group 559,577,836, at a charge of 2.6 cents 
per mile; in the Western group, 2,708,268,037, at a charge of 3.2 
cents per mile; in the Pacific group 351,942,279, at a charge of 
3.1 cents per mile. The total. movement on all the roads equaled 
6,834,048,765 persons moved one mile, at a charge of 2.86 cents 
per passenger per mile. 

The number of tons of freight transported on the part of the 
railroads of the New England group of States was 28,605,416 tons, 
being seven tons per head of its population. The number of tons 
transported on the Middle group was_ 166,372,589, the number of 
tons moved per head of population being 13.6. The number of 
tons moved on the railroads of Pennsylvania per head was 23.4. 
The number of tons transported on the Southern group was 19,- 
199,096, the number of tons per head being 1.56. The number of 
tons transported in the Western group was 140,791,848, being seven 
tons per head. The number of tons transported on the Pacific 
group was 5,526,426, being four tons per head. The number trans- 
ported on all the railroads of the United States the past year was 
360,490,375 tons; the average tons moved per head of population 
being very little over seven tons. The number of tons transported 
one mile on the railroads of New England group was 1,680,009,065, 
at a charge of 1.7 cents per ton per mile; on the Middle States 
group, 14,233,884,685 tons, at a charge of one cent per ton per mlie; 
on those of the Southern group, 2,040,078,971 tons, at a charge of 
1.8 cents per ton per mile; on those of the Western group, 20,- 
133,946,667 tons, at a charge of 1.2 cents per ton per mile; on 
those of the Pacific group, 1,214,289,859, at a charge of 3.1 cents 

r ton per mile. The total movement on all the railroads of the 

nited States for 1882 equaled 39,302,209,249 tons moved one mile, 
at an average charge of 1.2 cents per ton per mile. 
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OBLIGATION PAYABLE AT BANK NOT DISCHARGED 
BY DEPOSIT IN BANK FOR PAYMENT. 

NEW JERSEY COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS. NOV. TERM, 1882, 
Adams v. Hackensack Improvement Commission. 


Bonds issued by a municipal corporation were made payable at a_ bank 
named therein and the corporation deposited money with the bank to pay 
the bonds. When the bonds became due the bank holding the money de- 
posited for payment was solvent. Before the bonds were presented for pay- 
ment it became insolvent. //e/d/, that the bank was in no sense the agent 
of the bondholder and that the corporation was still liable on the bonds. 


DEPUE, J. Presentment of commercial paper for payment at the 
time when and place where payable is necessary to fix the liability 
of the indorser, for the contract of indorsement is a conditional 
contract to pay in case presentment and demand of payment are 
duly made, and the indorser have due notice of dishonor. The 
liability of the maker of a check is also a conditional liability, 
and as a general rule, the money is not due from him until pay- 
ment has been demanded of the drawee and refused. Demand of 
payment of the drawee being ‘necessary as a matter of averment 
and proof, to fix the liability of the maker of a check, if demand 
of payment of the drawee be unreasonably delayed, and in the 
meantime, the drawee fails with the money of the maker in hand 
sufficient to pay the check, the maker will be discharged by the 
laches of the holder. 7Zaylor v. Szf, 1 Vroom 284. 

Whether an acceptance payable at a particular place, or what is 
the same thing, a promissory note payable at a particular place, is 
or not a conditional contract, is a question that gave rise to much 
discussion in the English courts. The Court of King’s Bench held 
that such an acceptance was not conditional; that it was a contract 
to pay generally. The Court of Common Pleas held otherwise. 
Finally, the House of Lords, in 1820, in Rowe v. Young, decided in 
accordance with the decisions of the Common Pleas—reversing the 
judgment of the King’s Bench—that an acceptance, payable at a 
particular place, of a bill drawn generally, was a conditional contract, 
and that in a suit against the acceptor presentment at the ap- 


pointed place must be averred in pleading and proved if put in - 


issue. 2 B. and B. 165. Soon after this decision, 1 & 2 Geo. IV, 
ch. 78 (July 2, 1821), was passed, which enacted that an acceptance 
“payable at the house of a banker or other place,” should be 
deemed a general acceptance, unless the words “and not otherwise 
or elsewhere” were added. Since this act, the English courts have 
held that a bill drawn payable at a particular place and accepted 
generally, need not be presented at that place in order to charge 
the acceptor, though it must be to charge the drawer or indorser. 
1 Am. Lead. Cas. 456 (364). 

In 1827, the Supreme Court of this State, following the decision 
of the King’s Bench in Rowe v. Young, held that in an action 
against the maker of a promissory note, made payable at a par- 
ticular place, averment of presentment was not necessary to the 
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validity of the declaration, nor was proof thereof requisite at the 
trial. Weed vy. Van Houten, 4 Halst. 189. By the decision in Weed 
v. Van Houten, which is in accordance with the almost uniform 
course of decision in the courts of this country, it became the 
settled law of this State that the liability of the maker of a note 
payable at a particular place, or of the acceptor of a bill so pay- 
able, is not a conditional liability depending upon presentment and 
demand of payment at the place where the note or bill was made 
payable, but is an absolute liability to pay generally. 

he cases however agree that if the acceptor of the bill or maker 
of the note had funds at the appointed place to pay the bill or 
note, the fact that the bill or note was not presented there for 
payment is a matter of defence. The material question is as to 
the nature and extent of the defence that may be made under 
such circumstances. Professor Parsons states the rule to be that such 
a defence is no bar to the action, and goes no further than in 
reduction of damages, and in prevention of costs; placing such a 
defence on the footing of a tender, which, if accompanied by a con- 
tinued readiness to pay at the designated place and payment into 
court, will have the legal effect of a tender in relieving the payor 
from interest and costs of suit. 1 Parsons on Bills and Notes, 
309. On the other hand, Mr. Justice Story says that if the ac- 
ceptor or maker has sustained any loss or injury by the want of 
due presentment, he will be discharged to the extent of that loss, 
and that if the bill or note be payable at a bank, and the ac- 
ceptor or maker had funds there at the time, which are lost by 
the subsequent failure of the bank, he will be exonerated to the 
extent of the loss or injury sustained. Story on Promissory Notes, 
$$ 227, 228. 

The cases cited by Mr. Justice Story are Rhodes v. Gent, 5 B. 
& Ald. 244, and Turner v. Hayden, 4 B. & C. 1; and reference is 
made to Wallace v. McConnell, 13 Pet. 136. In Rhodes v. Gent, 
the question did not arise. The banker had not failed. The case 
was tried after the decision in Rowe v. Young, and before 1 and 
2 Geo. IV, and the court held only that the acceptor had suffered 
no inconvenience from delay in presentment, and therefore was 
not discharged. 7Zurner v. Hayden, as will be seen presently, holds 
the reverse of the doctrine for which it is cited. In Wadlace v. 
McConneil the ruling of the court was, that in an action against 
the acceptor of a bill or maker of a note, payable at a specified 
time and place, it was not necessary to aver or prove presentment, 
and that a readiness to pay at the time and place designated was 
a matter of defence; and the court cited with approbation Ca/d- 
weel v. Cassidy, 8 Cow. 271, in which it was held that a plea by 
the maker of a promissory note, that he was ready and willing to 
pay the money at the time and place mentioned in the note was 
not good, unless the money be brought into court as on an ordi- 
nary plea of tender. 

I have found only two cases in the English courts in which the 
precise question raised ¥ this writ of error has been presented, 
Sebag v. Abitbol, 4 M. & S. 462, and Zurner v. Hayden, 4 B. & C. 
I. A Sebag v. Abitbol, the acceptance was on a bill payable at a 
banker’s. It became due March 1, 1812; it was never presented, 
and the banker became bankrupt in November, 1814. The acceptor 
had funds with the banker at the time the bill became due, and up 
to the time of the bankruptcy, more than sufficient to pay the 
bill. Payment of the bill was resisted on the ground of the laches 
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of the holder and the loss by the acceptor of the money he had 
provided for its payment by the banker’s failure. The bill had been 
lost, and the acceptor had notice of the loss. The court disposed 
of the defence on both grounds, and held the acceptor liable. Lord 
Ellenborough said: ‘“Laches is a neglect to do something which 
by law a man is obliged to do. Whether my neglect to call at a 
house where a man informs me that I may get the money amounts 
to laches, depends upon whether I am obliged to call there.” This 
case I consider in point, for it was decided before the decision of 
the House of Lords, in Rowe v. Young; and the King’s Bench 
always held that an acceptance payable at a particular place bound 
the acceptor to pay generally and universally, and that there was 
no occasion to make a demand at the particular place in order to 
found a right of action on the acceptance. Fenton v. Goundry, 13 
East 459, 469. Turner v. Hayden was decided in 1825, and after 1 
and 2 Geo. IV ch. 78, was passed. It was an action against the 
acceptors of two bills of exchange which were accepted, payable at 
Marsh & Co.'s, Berners Street, and becoming due, respectively, on 
the twenty-first and thirty-first of August. Marsh & Co. stopped 
payment on the thirteenth of September. The bills were never 
presented at their banking house. At the time the bills became 
due, and thenceforth until the failure of the bankers, the acceptors 
had a balance in the hands of the bankers, exceeding the amount 
of the bills. The acceptors contended that they were not liable, as 
they had sustained a loss exceeding the amount of the bills in con- 
sequence of the laches of the plaintiff in not presenting them 
within a reasonable time after they became due. The Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott overruled the defence and directed a verdict for 
the plaintiff, and his ruling was sustained zz danc, on the ground 
that the holder was not bound to present the bills at the place 
where they were payable, and therefore was not guilty of laches in 
omitting to do so. 

The cases in the American courts in which funds deposited by 
the acceptor or maker with the banker at whose place the paper 
was payable, to meet it at maturity, have been lost by the failure 
of the banker—the bill or note not having been presented for pay- 
ment—are few, though the dc/a on that subject are quite numer- 
ous. In Lazter v. Horan, 55 lowa 75, it was held that where the 
maker of a note payable at a bank, before the note became due 
left with the bank the money to pay it, and the bank, sometime 
after the maturity of the note, failed—the note not having been 
presented for payment—the deposit was a complete defence to the 
note. This case was decided entirely on the authority of the pas- 
sage from Story on Proméssory Notes, $229, above referred to. 
No cases were cited in support of the proposition announced, nor 
was the attention of the court called to Sebag v. Adbitbol, or Turner 
v. Hayden. Indeed, the learned judge who prepared the opinion 
conceded that no authority was cited to sustain the views expressed 
by Mr. Justice Story, and he added that no case announcing the 
opposite view had been cited. 

In Wood v. Merchants’ Saving Co., 44 Ill. 267, the action was 
against the maker of a note payable at the banking house of J. 
G. Conrad, Chicago. The note became due on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1864, and at that time the maker of the note had on 
deposit with the banker funds sufficient to pay the note. The note 
was presented on the day it was due, and marked good by the 
teller, and taken from the bank without the money. On the 
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thirtieth of September the banker failed, the money standing to the 
maker’s credit not having been withdrawn. The court held the 
maker liable on the note. On the point for which this case is 
referred to, the court held that the making of a note payable at 
a bank did not amount to an agreement that the maker might 
deposit the amount of the note in the bank, and thus discharge 
his obligation and cast the risk upon the holder. 

Ward v. Smith, 9 Wall. 447, is very much in point. The suit 
was on three bonds, dated August 22, 1860, payable in six, twelve 
and eighteen months, at the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia. . The 
obligee deposited with the bank one bond for collection, and _ re- 
tained the others in his possession. The obligor made a deposit 
with the bank to the credit of the obligee, in notes of different 
banks in Virginia, the nominal amount of which exceeded thé 
balance due on the bond left with the bank. The court held that 
with respect to the two bonds that were not in the bank, the 
bank was not the agent of the obligee; that in receiving the 
money the bank was agent of the obligor; that the obligor, by 
depositing the money to the credit of the obligee, could not make 
the bank the agent of the latter, and that the loss arising from 
the subsequent depreciation of the notes must be adjusted between 
the bank and the depositor, and could not fall upon the holder 
of the bonds. 

Williamsport Gas Co. v. Pinkerton, 95 Penn. St. 62, is a case 
directly in point. There the action was upon a coupon for interest 
on a bond given by a corporation, and payable at the banking 
house of Kirk, McVeigh & Co., West Chester, who were subse- 
uently incorporated under the name of the Bank of Brandywine. 

he coupon was for interest due on the first of December, 
1875. On the twenty-ninth of November, 1875, the gas company 
remitted to the banking house the funds necessary to pay the in- 
terest coming due on the first of December, which were credited 
on the books of the bank in the name of “Interest, Williamsport 
Gas Loan.” The bank paid all coubons presented up to December 
22, 1875, and on that day suspended payment, with a balance of 
the money so deposited still in hand, more than sufficient to pay 
the plaintiff's coupon. The plaintiff's coupon was never presented 
at the bank. The court held that there was no obligation on the 
holder of the coupon to present the same and demand payment of 
it within a reasonable time; that the bankers at whose place it 
was made payable were the agents of the obligors, and that the 
holder of the coupon was not responsible for the loss, and judg- 
ment was given in his favor. 

I think those cases which affirm the continuing liability of the 
maker, acceptor or obligor on paper made payable at a banker’s, 
where the debtor had provided funds for payment at maturity, 
which the holder might have received if he had demanded pay- 
ment when due, and which were lost by the subsequent failure of 
the banker, were correctly decided. Emancipated from the doctrine 
of Rowe v. Young, that the contract to pay at a particular place 
is a conditional contract, the question becomes simply one of 

ency. As the custodian of the money wherewith to pay, whose 
agent is the banker? 

The contract of the maker, acceptor or obligor is to pay 
the holder of the paper, and the place for payment is desig- 
nated simply for the convenience of both parties. Making a 
bill or note payable at a banker's, is authority to the banker to 
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apply the funds of the acceptor or maker on deposit to the pay- 
ment of the paper. 1 Daniel Neg. /nst. 326 a. If maturing paper 
be left with the banker for collection, he becomes the agent of the 
holder to receive payment; but unless the banker is made the 
holder’s agent by a deposit of the paper with him for collection, 
he has no authority to act for the holder. The naming of a bank 
in a promissory note as the place of payment does not make the 
banking association an agent for the collection of the note or the 
receipt of the money. No power, authority or duty is thereby con- 
ferred upon the banker in reference to the note; and the debtor 
cannot make the banker the agent of the holder by simply de- 
positing with him the funds to pay it with. Unless the banker 
has been made the agent of the holder by the indorsement of the 
paper or the deposit of it for collection, any money which the 
banker receives to apply in payment of it will be deemed to have 
been taken by him as the agent of the payor. 1 Danzel Neg. Inst. 
326; Azlls v. Place, 48 N. Y. 520. Such a deposit, without some 
act of appropriation by the banker, does not create any privity of 
contract as between the banker and the holder of the paper. 
Hill v. Boyds, L. R. 8, Eq. 290; Johnson v. Roberts, L. R. to Ch. 
App. 505; Barnea’s Banking Co.; In re Massey, 22 L. T. (N. S.) 
853; Bank of Republic v. Millard, 14 Wall. 152. The only effect 
of the payer having the money at the bank where the paper is 
payable, is that it will enable him to plead a tender in exonera- 
tion of interest and costs of suit, provided he makes his tender 
7? by payment of the principal into court. Caldwell v. Cassidy, 

Cow. 271; Haxton v. Bishop, 3 Wend. 13; Carley v. Vance, 17 
Mass. 389; Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall. 447; Wood v Mechanics’, &c., 
Co., 41 Ill. 267; 1 Am. Lead. Cas. 478. 

The judgment should be reversed. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


PLEDGE TO A NATIONAL BANK OF ITS OWN SHARES AS SECURI- 
TY.—Where a National bank made a loan upon the pledge of its 
own shares and afterward sold the shares to obtain payment of 
the loan which exceeded the amount realized from the shares. 
Held, that the owner of the shares could not on the ground that 
the statute forbid a National bank to take its own shares as se- 
curity recover from the bank the amount realized upon the sale of 
the shares. First N. Bank v. Stewart, Sup. Ct. of U. S. 


NATIONAL BANK—CRIMINAL ACT BY OFFICERS OF—U. S. R. S,, 
§$ 5209 AND 5239—REQUISITES OF INDICTMENT.—(1) Section 5209, 
U. 5. R. S. is as follows: “Every president, director, cashier, teller, 
clerk, or agent of any” National banking “association who em- 
bezzles, abstracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, 
or credits of the association, or who without authority from the 
directors issues or puts in circulation any of the notes of the asso- 
ciation, or who without such authority issues or puts forth any 
certificate of deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, makes 
any acceptance, or assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the association, with intent in either 
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case to injure or defraud the association or any other company, body 
politic or corporate, or any individual person, or to deceive any ofh- 
cer of the association or any agent appointed to examine the affairs 
of the association; and every person who, with like intent, aids or 
abets any officer, clerk, or agent in any violation of this section, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be imprisoned.” 
Held, that an indictment under such section for making a false 
entry must contain the following averments, viz.: 1. That the ac- 
cused was the president or other officer of a National banking as- 
sociation, which was carrying on a banking business. 2. That being 
such president or other officer, he tnade in a book, report, or state- 
ment of the association, describing it, a false entry, describing it. 
3. That such false entry was made with intent to injure or de- 
fraud the association, or to deceive an agent, describing him, ap- 
pointed to examine the affairs of the association. 4. Averments of 
time and place. It is not an objection to the indictment that it 
does not contain an averment that the false entry was made “in 
an account of, and in the due course of business of the bank.” 
Neither of these averments is required. Nor is it that the entries 
as set out are unintelligible without explanation. Rer v. Gripe, 1 
Ld. Raym. 256; Rex v. Aylett, 1 T. R. 63; Rex v. Taylor, 1 Camp. 
404; eg. v. Vuérréer, 12 A. & Ell. 317; Mex v. Woodward, 12 
Conn. 262; Van Vechten v. Hopkins, 5 Johns, 211. (2) An in- 
dictment under the section referred to charged that the defendant, 
being president of the association, paid to a certain person un- 
known the sum of $2,400 of the moneys of the association in the 
purchase of forty shares of its capital stock, which stock so pur- 
chased, was held by the defendant in trust for the use of the asso- 
ciation, and the same was not purchased to prevent loss on any 
debt theretofore contracted with the association in good faith, and 
that so the defendant did willfully misapply the moneys of the as- 
sociation with intent to injure and defraud the association. Held, 
that the indictment was insufficient as not charging an offence and 
also for repugnancy. The willful misapplication of the moneys and 
funds of the banking association, which is made an offence by sec- 
tion 5209, means something different from the acts of official mal- 
administration referred to in section 5239, and it must be a willful 
misapplication for the use or benefit of the party charged, or of 
some person or company other than the association, with intent to 
injure and defraud the association or some other body corporate or 
some natural person. (3) An indictment under said _ sections 
charged that the defendant, being president of the association, 
willfully misapplied its moneys and funds by buying therewith cer- 
tain shares of its stocks, with intent to injure and defraud the as- 
sociation and certain persons to the grand jurors unknown. Ae/d, 
insufficient, as not negativing an exception in the statute that a 
purchase of shares by a bank may be made to prevent loss of a 
debt previously contracted. The rule of pleading, as laid down, is 
that “when a statute contains provisos and exceptions in distinct 
clauses it is not necessary to state in the indictment that the de- 
fendant does not come within the exceptions, or to negative the 
provisos it contains. On the contrary, if the exceptions themselves 
are stated in the enacting clause, it will be necessary to negative 
them in order that the description of the crime may in all respects 
correspond with the statute.” 1 Chitty Crim. Law, 283, b. 284. 
Thus where a statute declared that if one on the Sabbath day 

shall exercise any secular labor, business, or employment, except 
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such only as works of necessity and charity, he shall be punished,” 
etc., a negative of the exception was held indispensable. Sfate v. 
Barker, 18 Vt. 195; see also Commonwealth v. Maxwell, 2 Pick. 139; 
1 East P. C. 167; Spzeres v. Parker, 1 T. R. 141; G7dl v. Scribens, 
7 T. R. 27; 1 Bishop Crim. Pro. § 636. If an officer of a National 
banking association, being insolvent, submits his own note, with an 
insolvent indorser as security, to the board of directors for discount, 
and they knowing the facts, order it to be discounted, the use by 
the. officer of the proceeds of the discount for his own purpose is 
not a willful application of the funds of the bank rendering him 
liable to a criminal prosecution. Unzted States v. Britton. U.S: 


Sup. Ct. 


CORPORATION—LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDER FOR DEBTS—SHARES 
ISSUED AND PUT IN MARKET AS FULL-PAID SHARES — ULTRA 
VIRES—PURCHASE OF MINERAL LANDS BY MINING COMPANY NOT. 
—Where shares of the capital stock are issued by a corporation 
to the original subscribers as full-paid shares, and are sold by 
them as such, a purchaser thereof in good faith, cannot be held 
liable to a creditor of the, corporation in the value of his stock 
as for unpaid installments. The unpaid subscriptions of a corpora- 
tion become insolvent, in the hands of a dona fide purchaser with- 
out notice, do not constitute a trust fund which may be pursued 
by the creditors of the corporation, and subjected to the payment of 
their claims. . . . Shares of stock are not, strictly speaking, negoti- 
able instruments, but courts speak of them as guasz negotzable; and 
when they are issued as full-paid shares, and as such sold in open 
market, the purchaser is not bound to suspect fraud where everything 
seems fair and conformable to the requirements of the law. .. . 
A company incorporated for the purpose of mining and shipping 
coal, and empowered by the laws of the State wherein it was in- 
corporated, to purchase and hold mineral lands to the extent of 
ten thousand acres, may lawfully purchase coal lands, and pay for the 
same in the stock of the company. . .. The law is well settled, 
that a company may receive in payment of its shares of stock 
any property which it may lawfully purchase; and so long as the 
transaction stands unimpeached for fraud, courts will treat as a 
payment that which the parties themselves have agreed shall be a 
payment, and this too in cases where the rights of creditors are 
involved. Waterhouse v. Jamieson, L. R., 2 S. App. 29; Ex parte 
Currie, 32 L. J. Ch. 57; Carléng’s case, 1 Ch. Div. 115; Necholl’s 
case, 26 W., (H of L.) 821. In Sfargo’s case, L. R., 8 Ch. App. 
412, James, L. J. said: “If there was on the one side a dona fide 
debt payable in money at once for the purchase of property, and 
on the other side a dona fide liability to pay money at once in 
shares, so that if bank notes had been handed from one side of 
the table to the other in payment of calls, they might legitimately 
have been handed back in payment for the property, there is no 
necessity that the formality should be gone through of the money 
being handed over and taken back; but that if the two demands 
are set off against each other the shares have been paid for in 
cash.” Brant v. Ehlen. Md. Ct. of App. 


AGENCY—EVIDENCE OF.—The authority of an agent cannot be es- 
tablished by proof of the declarations of the agent. Clark v. Baker, 
2 Whart. 340; Chambers v. David, id. 44; Jordan v. Stewart, 11 
Harris 244; Grim v. Bonnell, 28 P. F. Smith 152. Owens v. Evans, 
Penn. Sup. Ct. : 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
AMERICAN REAPING MACHINES IN RUSSIA. 


Writing from Berdiansk, Russia, British Vice-Consul Lowe says 
that “American reaping machines command the market, and far 
outstrip all of English make in suiting the requirements of the 
country. The number sold must be simply colossal, as in nearly 
every village and colony of South Russia, and also to a considerable 
extent in the Caucasus, this machine is to be found, and gives uni- 
versal satisfaction.”” Commenting on this, the British 7rade Journal 
says: “It is much to be regretted that English manufacturers do 
not devote more attention to this business. It must surely be pos- 
sible for them to make an equally suitable article as the Americans, 
but up to the present all attempts have failed, and the Americans 
have this and many other rich districts completely to themselves.” 


THE FLORIDA SHIP CANAL. 


A recent communication from Col. John A. Macdonald, C. E., of 
Eustis. Fla., sets forth the impracticability of this scheme on the 
following grounds: First—It would cost five times as much money 
as any estimate made, or about $250,000,000. Second—It would 
require more time to go through the canal than to keep the open 
sea. Third—The insurance would be higher by one-half of one 
- cent., the making of two ports adding to the risk. Fourth— 
t would be quarantined half of the time. Fifth—No shipmaster 
would be foolish enough to patronize the canal if it was open. 

Mr. Macdonald goes on to say that a canal would not materi- 
ally shorten the distance for any vessels except those plying from 
our Gulf ports coastwise. That dangers of the Florida reefs are 
fearfully overestimated on account of the vast number of vessels 
intentioually run on the reefs by dishonest captains or owners to 
get insurance, while the danger of lying in the bight of Florida, 
near the Gulf end of the proposed canal, is much greater than 
in the most treacherous piece of water on all our coasts. 

Foreign vessels would have to enter and clear at each end of 
the canal, pay towage in, towage out, towage through, port dues, 
pilotage, hospital dues, tonnage, toll, run the chance of quarantine, 
and have all dutiable goods under supervision of a customs in- 
spector all the way through, while the officers would be compelled 
to stand over the crew with handspikes to keep them from desert- 
ing. While it would be but 300 miles further to go around, it 
would take several days longer to go through the canal, including 
lying outside for weather to come in, and all delays incident to 
making two ports. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL INVESTED IN SOUTHERN LANDS. 


It is noticeable that most of the large land purchases now being 
made in this country are by English syndicates or capitalists. It 
was. an English company which purchased 311,000 acres of land in 
the Panhandle of Texas, the other day; and an Englsh syndicate 
that bought 1,300,000 acres of bottom land in the Yazoo district of 
Mississippi, which they will drain and place in good condition fos 
cultivation. The Florida purchase made of Disston is even larger. 
Disston obtained 4,000,000 acres of land frow the State of Florida 
and resold half of it, 2,000,000 acres, to an English company, headed 
by Sir E. J. Reed, the famous civil engineer, which company pro- 
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poses to drain this country, divide it into twenty-acre lots, clear two 
or three acres on each, erect a house and furnish the settler with a 
home immediately on his arrival. Besides these, there have been 
heavy purchases of lands by English companies in Kansas and Col- 
orado, but the South still seems to be the favorite place of invest- 
ment for their capital. Those Englishmen who have come here to 
see and investigate these purchases have all returned home well 
pleased with them. They give, as the reason why so much Eng- 
lish capital is now turned toward America, the small outlet there 
is for it at home. Land in England is at a discount; the manu- 
factories are overproducing, and there is no room for more. The 
only place where money may be invested with profit and safety is 
in America, and the best investments here are in the cheap lands 
to be purchased in the South. These investments are, of course, 
merely experimental as yet, and it remains to be seen whether they 
will prove profitable or not. If they should, the South ought to be 
able to command as much capital from England as it desires to im- 
prove and develop its waste places. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN BRITISH POSTAL TELEGRAMS. 


A Treasury minute relating to the proposed reduction of the 
minimum charge for telegrams to 6d. has just been published as a 
Parliamentary paper. The Postmaster-General finds that if orders 
were now given for the additional plant and other arrangements 
required, the reduction might be made on October 1, 1884. An ex- 
penditure of £ 500,000 in new main lines of telegraph and other 
works will be necessary. Were free addresses to be abolished, and 
a halfpenny charged for each word including the address, the mini- 
mum charge being 6d., the loss of income during the first year 
would, it is estimated, be £170,000. Were the receiver's address to 
be free and that of the sender to be charged for on the scale of 
6d. for the first five words and 2d. additional for each subsequent 
five words, the loss of income would be £270,000. Were this lat- 
ter scale to be adopted, with both addresses free from charge, the 
loss of income would be from £ 500,000 to £625,000. This latter 
plan would, it is considered, involve too heavy a charge upon the 
public purse. A decision on the first two methods is reserved, 
but meanwhile general authority has been given by the Treasury 
to the Postmaster-General for the necessary preliminary outlay. 
A sum of £200,000 is to be expended during the current year, 
and a supplementary estimate for this amount will be presented 
to the House of Commons. 


OSTRICH FARMING. 


The great importance which ostrich-farming has acquired in 
Southern Africa may be seen from an ostrich auction recently held 
at Middleburg, Cape-Land. The lowest price paid for one pair of 
these birds was £180, and several pairs fetched £ 285. A few years 
ago ostriches were obtained by hunting only, and at that time a 
good bird could be bought for a menagerie or a zoological garden 
at a moderate price. But since their domestication and the de- 
velopment of ostrich farming as an industry, their price has risen 
enormously. At present the Zoological Garden in London owns not 
one living ostrich. From the Cape of Good Hope 2,297 pounds of 
ostrich feathers were exported in 1860, at a value of £19,261; but 
in 1873 the exportation had risen to 31,581 pounds, at a value of 

159,079, and recently a bunch of picked bloods were sold at Port 

lizabeth for £67 15s. a pound, that is, about 15s. a feather. 
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ITALIAN TRADE PROGRESS. 


The foreign trade of Italy for the past year cannot be described 
as of a very satisfactory character. Take away the imports of 
precious metals, the proceeds of the specie loan issued abroad, and 
both sides of the trade account show considerable decreases. On 
the export side of the account the decrease would be about £1,- 
500,000, and on the import side the falling off would amount to con- 
siderably more than that but for the fact that some £ 5,400,000 in 
gold and silver was imported. The trade of Italy has, in fact, been 
disturbed for two years back by this specie-payment loan, the im- 
ports of gold for the two years having been /£ 5,340,000, and of sil- 
ver, £2,900,000. About /£ 720,000 of silver was also imported in 
1880, and last year the exports of the precious metals naturally 
almost ceased through the effect which the foreign loan had in 
turning the exchanges in favor of Italy. The fact that the whole 
of this increment, fro and coz has been artificial is rather ominous, 
for when the specie payments are resumed this Spring it is prob- 
able that their first effect will be to release gold for export. Italy 
however, is undeniably making progress; so much so that the chief 
regret caused by the currency legislation is that it may check in- 
stead of furthering this progress. Agriculturally, Jtaly seems to 
make more strides than as a manufacturing country. Her manufac- 
tures last year mostly show a falling off, but there was a notable in- 
crease in the export of cattle and poultry. If this continues, it 
may be accepted as a proof that the agricultural classes in Italy 
are beginning to struggle out of their terrible miseries. Prosperity 
is needful on many grounds were it only to enable the nation to 
bear the heavy increase made in its debt. That now costs £2,- 
640,000 annually more than it did seven years ago, and imposes, all 
told, a burden of more than £ 19,000,000 per annum. As a very 
large part of this debt is held abroad, it is to no small extent a 
constant menace to the commercial credit of the kingdom. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR FLAX AND HEMP. 


The textile organs of England are discussing the merits of a 
fibrous material brought from Turkestan, and there called Kenduir. 
The plant in question grows to a height of from seven to fourteen 
feet; the stalk has the same structure as that of flax, but is five 
or six times thicker than the latter; the rind is, comparatively 
speaking, thin, but the alburnum layer is more developed than in 
flax; examined under the microscope the fibrous part presents all 
the qualities of a good spinning material, the thickness of the walls 
of each separate fiber points to its strength; and its length—some 
two and one-half inches or more—and elasticity are qualities which 
of course increase its value. It appears that this fiber, even when 
subjected merely to the crude preparation which it customarily un- 
dergoes at the place of production, can easily be manufactured 
into No. forty yarn, and that a single thread of this yarn will sup- 
port a weight of some two and three-fourths pounds. The prepara- 
tory process, like that for flax and hemp, consists in steeping in 
water; it is easily bleached, and at the same time acquires a silky 
gloss. In its native state this promising plant grows in great 
abundance in the Semiretchye, or Seven River district of Turkes- 
tan, also in the Tli country, along the river Syr-Daria—in fact is 
— covering so vast a region that the supply is really without 
imit. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COCOANUT FIBRE. 


Within the last twenty years a vast extension of the economic 
uses to which this valuable fibre is put has taken place. The term 
“coir,” usually applied to this material is the Anglicised form of 
the South Indian “ kayaru,” cord or twine, and is not applied in In- 
dia to the raw fibre, which is called in the Tamil language “ savuri.”’ 
The fibrous husk or rind of the cocoanut is easily stripped from the 
nut while yet green by striking it on the point of an iron spike, and 
is then steeped in salt or brackish water, where it lies for several 
months until the softer portions of the husk rot away, and the 
strong fiber alone remains. This is taken out, beaten with a stick 
to separate and clean the fibre, and twisted with a simple rope- 
making machine into the coir yarn; and this again is twisted with 
the required number of strands into rope, or woven into matting, 
while the stiffer fibres are made into brushes and other articles of 
domestic utility. The fibre is pressed for shipping into bales 
weighing 200 pounds each. The attempt has been made to pre- 
pare the fiber from the dried husk in England, but without suc- 
cess. Much of the coir fibre used in England is brought from 
Ceylon, but a large and increasing quantity is now exported from 
Bombay and the western coast of India. The supply is not inex- 
haustible ; but as prices rise cultivation is encouraged, and as the 
growth of this palm is along the seacoast, where other crops cannot 
be grown, the trade is a profitable one. Factories for the weaving 
of coir matting have been opened by English and American firms 
at Allepy, Quilon, Colachel, Cochin, etc., and turn out a consider- 


. able quantity of goods. Spinning is not attempted here, being 


more cheaply done by hand at the place where the fibre is pro- 
duced. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 


One of the Commissioners on Technical Education of Great 
Britain gives some interesting particulars concerning the attention 
paid to technical education in the famous works of John Cockerill, 
of Seraing, Belgium. In the several departments of mining, smelt- 
ing, forging, and machine making, about 10,000 men are employed, 
and the wages paid amount to about $ 2,000,000 per annum. About 100 
draughtsiien are employed, of whom twenty-five are Germans and 
Swiss from the polytechnic schools of their respective countries. 
Several free night schools are attended by boys and adults from the 
works, numbering nearly 2000. There is also an industrial or tech- 
nical school, attended by about eighty fitters, boilermakers and 
young men from all the departments, while a mining school in con- 
nection with the works is attended by about 200 students. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by a director of the steel department, all 
young men under eighteen years employed in that department are 
required to attend the night school, and absence is, in some cases, 
punished with expulsion from the works. A similar state of things 
exists at the great zinc works near Liege, the Viella Montague, 
employing some 7,500 men, and where intelligence in all the oper- 
ations is insisted upon to such an extent that apprentices are re- 
quired to attend the evening schools. It is not thought that the 
attendance at the night schools makes the young men _ better 
workmen, but it is considered to train them to habits of thought 
and reflection, to keep them from worse places and to tend in all 
respects to make them better men. 
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SUGAR CULTIVATION IN INDIA, 


India has 21,000,000 acres under wheat, which commands top 
prices; but for her supply of the saccharine product she has to de- 
pend very largely upon Mauritius. True, she has nearly 2,000,000 
acres of land returned as under sugar cultivation, but the yield is 
stated to be wofully short, owing to the old-fashioned methods in 
vogue in connection with the production. According to published 
returns the yield varies remarkably. In Bengal, for instance, it goes 
from two cwts. per acre up to twenty-eight cwts., indicating the dif- 
ferent results that can be obtained by the planter under various 
conditions of cultivation. In many parts of the Empire the method 
of manufacturing sugar is most simple. The juice is extracted from the 
cane by crushing in antique stone or wooden mills, and is then 
boiled down until it becomes crude sugar. Refined sugar is an 
article seldom manufactured, although there is every reason why it 
should be. Even with the present simple and wasteful manner of 
manufacture, the profits of sugar growers in India are large, and 
great things would be done if improved machinery were used. 
Native sugar, it is stated, fetches from 4-8 to five rupees per cwt. 
in the Northern markets of India, and Mauritius refined rules pro- 
portionately higher, of course. Taken together, these facts would 
appear to indicate that there exists in India a good opening for en- 
terprising capitalists in the sugar industry. It is probable that 
sugar production will yet become one of the foremost agricultural 
industries of India. 


A NEW SOURCE OF ALBUMEN. 


Albumen is a_ substance indispensable in many processes of 
manufacturing. It is among the most nutritive properties of 
beef and vegetables, but almost the only source from which 
it has been obtained as a merchantable commodity is the hen’s 
egg, the “white” being pure albumen. In supplying the de- 
mands of commerce for this article the barnyards of France 
have been taxed to their utmost. As eggs are rarely found 
in other countries beyond the local requirements for food, 
very naturally the cost of albumen to the consumer is_ high, 
ranging from $1.25 to $2.40 per pound, and “the trade is com- 
monly supposed to yield enormous profits. It is asserted that 
pure albumen is about to be manufactured and put upon the 
market from a source hitherto unknown, and that the available 
supplies are literally as boundless as the ocean. The source fe- 
ferred to is the spawn of fish, so that our cod, menhaden and 
shad fisheries are to contribute additional wealth from their hither- 
to waste products. It is predicted that these interests must ulti- 
mately receive an immense impetus from increased profits, and 
that the United States Fisheries Commission will find an incentive 
for doubling its efforts in fish propagation. Extensive works are 
in course of erection on the Massachusetts coast. The process is 
simply to separate the spawn from the inclosing membrane, crush 
it in machinery, and the albumenous water resulting is boiled ni 
a vacuum at a temperature not exceeding 115 degrees F. Albumen 
is consumed on a large scale in cotton mills, print works, by 
manufacturers of fine stationery, and in many of the. arts. 
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LAND TENURE IN INDIA. 


At the meeting of the Indian section of the Society of Arts in 
London, Sir James Caird said, that of the various examples of 
tenure in India, the most ancient appeared to him the soundest 
in its conception of the true proportion of rent to produce. Manu, 
the great lawgiver of the Hindoos, many centuries ago laid down 
the claim of the State to certain proportions of the produce, ac- 
cording to the quality of the soil and the labor it needed—a sixth, 
eighth, or tenth part of the grain. This principle, here and at 
present, under the influence of competition, works itself out in our 
system. A fourth, fifth, six or seventh of the produce, according 
to quality of soil, position in regard to markets, and cost of cultiva- 
tion, converted into money, represents the varying rents of land in 
Great Britain. Bnt the English, when they took possession of 
India, in some sense mistook the collectors of the land revenue for 
the true landowners, and the Cornwallis settlement of Bengal fixed 
upon them a moderate and fixed Government demand, without 
taking due note of the rights of the real landholders, from whom, 
through the zemindars, the Government land revenue.was collected. 
The Bengal Rent Bill, now under consideration in India, is meant 
to give legal recognition, so far as now possible, to the rights of 
the ryots, by extending to them some part of that fixity of rent 
the whole benefit of which the zemindars have for nearly a cen- 
tury appropriated to themselves. Mr. Pedder’s paper was thus well- 
timed, as it will give to those in this country who take an interest 
in India au explanation of the need of legislative interference to 
protect the great body of cultivating owners of Bengal, who are in 
the proportion of eighty to each zemindar, from the unfair exaction 
permitted to the latter by an imperfect law. The whole benefit of 
an arrangement which was meant to be general among the many 
millions of cultivating owners was thus arrested by a comparatively 
small number of persons, who had no real right to monopolize it. 
He had been told by an eminent native official in India that the 
two things for which the English Government chiefly got credit 
from the natives were the railway and telegraph. As a member 
of the famine Commission he had learnt the vast advantage of rail- 
way communication as a remedy for the inevitable recurrence of 
famine. But the extension of railways in India was extremely slow. 
In thirty years, with six times the population, they had constructed 
no more mileage than the United States were adding to theirs in 
one year. In the single State of Illinois, with only one-hundredth 
of the population, they had as many miles of railway as India, and 
much of that was made by English money obtained on debentures 
of five, six, or seven per cent., according to the state of the money 
market. He ventured to recommend to the Government four years 

o that they should select the lines most required for the trade 
of the country, and its protection during famine, offering to com- 
petent companies a guarantee of three per cent. on a definite ex- 
penditure, with all profit beyond the guarantee secured to the 
parties undertaking their construction. The Government should re- 
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tain the power of purchasing those railways after a specified time, 
on equitable terms, as was now provided on the other guaranteed 
lines. The need was great, and the localities for railway extension 
numerous and well known, while the present state of the money 
market was extremely favorable for such an operation. 


THE MINES OF PERU. 


The principal mines worked in Bolivia to-day are those of Potosi, 
which, since the time of the Spainards, have produced some $3,- 
000,000,000 in silver, and are worked to-day, although in a very 
primitive manner, without machinery or smelting appliances, to a 
good profit. The Potosi mines are all located upon one mountain, 
which is almost cylindrical in shape. The seams and veins of ore 
cross each other and run through the mountain in almost every 
direction, and are found in every variety of shape and form. They 
are different in width as they vary in richness. Originally, too, 
veracious history tells us, the outcroppings consisted of pure silver, 
which was quarried and shipped to Spain. That there was some 
foundation of truth in this is proved by the quantities of square 
pieces of ,natural quarried silver taken from the veins, still pre- 
served in the cathedral of Sucre. In appearance the Potosi looks 
like a huge beehive, so seamed and covered over is it with a per- 
fect honeycomb of tunnels and shafts. So much is this the case 
that it is almost, if not absolutely, impossible to travel around it 
on horseback. Even to-day quite a. large number of the inhabitants 
of the city of Potosi have their own little gopher holes. Into these 
they, so to speak, whenever they are in want of money, burrow and 
take out a sack or two or three or four of decomposed ore, which 
they beat up with rocks and work in the nearest rivulet for silver, 
as we do here for gold. Some of the mines are worked by com- 
‘ panies. Of these there are four or five. The work is done mainly 
by tunnelling and drifting. As a rule, even these mines are only 
worked for a few months in the year. As a whole, for at least 
one-third of the vear they lie idle. 

The ore is worked in much the same manner as it is with us— 
by stamp mills driven by water power—but much more frequently 
in arastras. After crushing the ore is washed, desulphurized, and 
after that process thrown into large copper kettles, each of which 
holds about one ton. Water and quicksilver are then mixed with 
the mass, which is beaten with sticks by a number of men who 
stand around the big copper kettle, which is hung suspended over 
a fire. The beating is continued for about twelve hours, until the 
silver is amalgamated, when the charge is turned out and the 
kettles again filled, and the same process repeated. However 
primitive this system may appear to those who have seen the per- 
fection to which mining is carried on in this country, it appears to 
possess the one great essential, that of thoroughly separating the 
pure silver from the baser metal. In fact, the average per cent. 
saved by this simple process of separation is about ninety per cent. 

The peons (laborers) are not only searched, but stripped every 
night before leaving the works, so that it is impossible for them to 
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steal the ore in lumps. The most common way of committing 
these thefts is to grind the ore into powder while they are in the 
mine, and throw the powder over their clothing and_ under- 
clothing. Some of them wear knitted stockings and drawers, and 
the amount of ore that will stick to these is hardly to be believed. 
After resuming their clothes at the works, they, on arriving at 
home, just throw the clothes laden with the dust into a bucket of 
water, when the dust, being loose, sinks to the bottom and forms 
a sediment. This sediment is, to a very large percentage com- 
posed of silver. Another favorite method with some of the more 
cunning is to take a piece of the gangue rock, hollow it out, and 
fill it with dust that has seventy-five to eighty per cent. of silver 
in it, and plug the rock up and wheel it out with the rest of the 
gangue rock, and put it then just where they can get it as soon 
as they leave the works. A favorite method is to hollow out a 
pick handle and fill that with powdered ore and carry it off in 
that manner. 


PROPOSED CoTrroNn BANK.—The MNashztlle American of August 4th prints 
a letter from Col. Sterling R. Cockrill, Vice-President of the Cotton Planters’ 
Association, which contains an important scheme for a cotton-bank.  Hle rec- 
ommends a petition to Congress for a charter, with the privilege of using the 
cotton lands as security and the further privilege of issuing silver certificates 
of deposit. This scheme is to embrace ten cotton States, including Tennes- 
see, by a combination of cotton mills and cotton plantations and the Cotton 
Planters’ Bank. For illustration, Col. Cockrill takes his own county of Jeffer- 
son, in Arkansas, with an annual crop of 30,000 bales. ‘These 30,000 bales 
are to be converted into yarn at a m#l to be built by a combination of the 
planters of that county, yielding in the yarn $75 a bale, and realizing in 
Manchester $2,250,000 in silver dollars. This silver is deposited in a Cotton 
Planters’ Bank of Jefferson County, and silver certificates issued for it. The 
planters have thus avoided all middle men and other expenses, and realize $60 
instead of $35 or $40 in the lint. The annual deposit of $2,250,000 enables 
the bank to discount planters’ paper at six per cent. on twelve-month notes 
secured by real estate. When the cotton is put into cloth by cotton* mills, to 
be erected by the company or combination, it yields $150 a bale, which gives 
a capital of $5,000,000 on deposit. In this way may the cotton belt be in- 
dependent of foreign capital. The first essential will be the charter for a 
bank which it is not proposed shall interfere with the National banking system. 
For the illustration only a single county has been named. The extent to 
which the scheme and corresponding increase of capital may be secured is 
readily comprehended. If feasible and practicable, and we cannot see why, 
the South would soon be making cotton-cloth throughout the cotton belt 
cheaper than it can be made at lowell and Manchester. The result would be 
an enormous capital raised from the most certain gold and silver-producing 
staple grown in America. With this capital dug out of the earth the South 
could do more than build spindles and looms. In a short while she would be 
able to establish direct steam communication with Liverpool on Southern lines 
of steamers, inaugurating a tide of wealth in immigration which has made 
the East powerful, and the bleak, cold region of the Northwest rich and popu- 
lous. 


THE KANKAKEE LINE running between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, is a popular route. Its appointments are complete, its schedule 
time is carried out, and every advantage offered for those traveling between 
these points. To reach the great Louisville Exposition it is a most satisfac- 
tory route. 
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WITHDRAWING BANK CIRCULATION.—Sandwiched by a low rate of bonded 
interest on the one side and a tax of one per cent. on the other, the cir- 
culation of the National banks has become a very unprofitable contingent, 
and led, in many cases, to withdrawals to the limit of bond deposit required 
by the Federal Government. The Philadelphia 7e/graph says that the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, which formerly had a circulation of $225,000 has 
reduced the amount to $45,000, and four other banks in the city are in the 
same position—the Southwark, the Penn, the Western, and the Commerce. 
In speaking of these withdrawals of circulation, President Comegys, of the 
Philadelphia Bank, said that there was little or no profit in circulation any 
more. ‘The profits were practically wiped out by the low rate of interest on 
Government bonds and the prevailing tax of one per cent. on every dollar is- 
sued. The three and a-half per cents. were payable yet, but they had been 
called. This left the banks the threes, fours, and four and a-halfs to bank 
upon. Banks that happéned to have the four and four and a-half per cents. 
were, of course, better of than his was, for they realize something out of 
circulation. Mr. Comegys referred to the fact of so many New York banks 
being without any circulation at all as an instance that the feeling in re- 
spect to this once important branch of the banking business was general. 
Every bank was required, whether it has a circulation or not, to deposit in 
Washington $50,000 in Government bonds before it can transact any busi- 
ness, and as the allowance of circulation was ninety per cent. of the whole 
amount of bonds deposited, the Philadelphia Bank continued its $45,000 
circulation. The bank had, previous to this week, $250,000 of Government 
bonds, but it has since retired $200,000. At one time it had a circulation 
of $1,000,000, 


THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK makes in its official 
report, just published, a handsome showing. Its leading items are as fol- 
lows: Bonds and mortgages, $2,735,000; Stock investments, $5,663,570; 
loaned on collaterals, $34,150,261 ; loaned on personal securities, including 
bills, $2,805,470; capital stock paid in cash, $2,000,000; surplus fund, $3,- 
254,384 ; undivided profits, $1,604,815 ; deposits on trust, $39,078,218 ; other 
liabilities, $661,362. The amount of -deposits made by order of Court is 
$ 3,609,309.34 ; number of deposits on which interest is allowed, 2446; total 
amount of such deposits, $38,849,531; rate of interest on same, two, two 
and a-half, three, four and five per cent. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES.—Owing to a demand for currency from the South 
and West, Treasurer Wyman has issued the following notice: Upon the 
receipt by the Treasurer of an original certificate issued by the Assistant 
Treasurer, United States, at New York, that there has been deposited with 
him gold coin in the sum of $500 or any multiple thereof, payment of a 
like amount in silver certificates will be directed to be made by any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States that the depositor may designate, or the cer- 
tificates will be forwarded by express by such Assistant Treasurer to any 
point designated by the depositor at the expense of the consignee. Sllver 
certificates will be furnished in exchange for gold coin by any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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A New CHECK Book.—An ingenious form of check book has _ recently 
been patented by Charles E. Sprague, Secretary of the Union Dime Savings 
Institution of New York. In the ordinary check book its ungainly width and 
flapping covers are a nuisance wherever it is placed. The new check book is 
of ordinary cap form for a ‘‘ four-deep” page. The checks themselves are on 
every alternate leaf, the inter-leaves containing on one side spaces for a full 
account between the bank and the depositor, while the other page may be used 
for a running balance of the account, or other purposes. The canceled checks 
can be finally pasted upon it in such a way as to preserve them securely and 
to show the indorsements. Prominent bankers have commended Mr. Sprague’s 
invention. 


A SWINDLER CONVICTED.—In our July number was given some account of 
the transactions of one Isaac H. Lockwood, of Danbury, Conn., who appears 
to be a brilliant rogue. Tis trial was finished on August 29, in the United 
States Court at New Haven. ‘The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year, at hard labor, and to pay a fine of $50. The 
charge was that of using the United States mails for the purpose of de- 
frauding those who wrote to him by claiming that he would lend money, left 
by a deceased banker, to the amount of $780,000, to defaulters and those 
who had stolen money. New testimony of the young man’s confidence tran- 
sactions was presented by the prosecution. In addition to his ‘“‘ practical 
philanthropy ” scheme, by which he sought to obtain the confidence of em- 
bezzling bank clerks and then blackmailed them, it was shown that he had 
concocted a further trap fpr the unwary. In March last he inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the Springfield Repudlican, offering a responsible position, a 
cashiership in a banking house, to a competent and trustworthy young man. 
A handsome salary and rapid promotion were to be the young man’s por- 
tion. Many people applied for the place. In reply each received a letter 
calling for the deposit of $1000 in cash as security. 


INDIANA.—The First National Bank of Indianapolis and the Indiana Banking 
Company, of the same city, suspended on August Ioth, in consequence of a 
run upon them by depositors begun the day before. The Directors of the 
First National Bank, at a meeting held in the morning, resolved to double 
their capital stock by making it $800,000, provided a syndicate headed by 
Messrs. Depauw and English would take the management and controlling 
amount of stock. It was believed the consent of the stockholders not pres- 
ent would be obtained, and the bank relieved of its embarrassment. There 
was no run upon the other banks. The First National Bank resumed pay- 
ments to depositors in the afternoon. 

sThe re-organization of the First National Bank was completed on August 
16, and its affairs taken in charge by the new parties on the seventeenth. 
W. H. English, of Indianapolis, was elected President, and J. W. McCut- 
cheon, the present Cashier, is continued in that position. The syndicate, 
with the former wealthy stockholders of the bank who still remain, give it 

eat financial strength. The capital stock will be stiil further increased to 


1,000,000. 

William Wallace has been appointed Receiver of the Indiana Banking Com- 
pany, whose officers issued a card to the public, stating the cause of its 
failure to have been its purchase of stock in the First National, in February, 
1878, at 165, whereby a loss of $300,000 was entailed. A meeting of 
depositors appointed a committee of five to select an associate receiver to look 
after the interests of depositors. 

A BROKEN BANK.—The Second National Bank, of Warren, O., closed its 
doors on August 17, the Cashier, Kirkland M. Fitch, confessing that he had 
lost about $80,000 in stock speculation in New York. Bank Inspector R. 
Ellis, jr., of Cincinnati, after making an inspection, stated that the bank can 
pay all depositors in full inside of thirty days, and the stockholders will re- 
ceive from thirty to forty per cent. The capital stock of the Second Na- 
tional is $100,000, and Cashier Fitch’s bond is $20,000. The other banks 
in Warren are in no way affected by this failure. 
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AN INTERESTING BANK CASE.—In the District Court at Wyandotte, Kan., 
the trial of John Harris & Co., bankers, of Olathe, Kan., who failed re- 
cently with $80,000 liabilities and merely nominal assets, was concluded on 
August 24. John Harris was indicted under a recent statute making it 
felony for a banker to receive deposits knowing his bank to be in a failing 
condition. A change of venue was taken to Wyandotte, and the defendant 
was found guilty upon the first of five presentments. The extreme penalty is 
five years’ imprisonment. 


TRADE Do.iars.—The Phiadelphia Ledger says that the actual bullion 
value of a new trade dollar is about 86.6 cents, but those in circulation 
being partially abraded, are of somewhat less value. To test this the Ledger 
sent a lot of them to the mint and sold them for bullion. There were 200 
sent, and, after being weighed and melted, they were ascertained to weigh 
173.9 ounces, and were valued at $172.16. ‘This price was paid for them as 
the bullion value, being at the rate of 86.08 cents apiece, or a discount of 
13.92 cents. It is probable, adds that journal, that the market price of the 
trade dollar will, therefore, soon settle at about 86@87 cents. 


NICKELS.—In a recent interview, the Director of the Mint expressed the 
opinion that not a very large amount of new five-cent pieces wili be called 
for. Of 126,000,000 five-cent pieces coined, he said, more than 100,000,000 
were minted prior to 1873. In 1877 the coinage was suspended, there being 
at the time about 12,000,000 pieces in the Treasury. ‘This supply became 
exhausted a little more than one year ago, and then coinage was resumed. 
Last year about 11,000,000 five-cent pieces were coined. Probably 10,000,000 
more will be required before the supply again exceeds the demand. 


PITTSBURGH Riot DeEst.—The Pittsburgh Commissioners have settled all 
claims, except some $20,000 still in litigation, which resulted from the rail- 
road riot of 1877. The following table shows the original claims and the 
amounts at which they have been compromised : 








Original claim. Amount paid. 
a ee ee $ 2,214,289 ‘a $ 1,693,495 
Building and personal property.... 382,414 és 279,460 
NN 5 486046 +0 00000000 00Rs 127,061 “ 92,288 
Freights—1923 shipments.......... 609,749 - 455,406 
Freights, special—449 shipments... 275,731 - 259,887 
ne ee $ 3,609,246 - $ 2,780,538 


It appears that by compromising Pittsburgh saved $828,707. The claims 
were compromised mostly upon the basis of seventy-five per cent, except upon 
special freight shipments, upon which fully ninety per cent. was paid. 


TEXAS.—The Traders’ National Bank of San Antonio, which has a paid-up 
capital of $100,000, announces its readiness to receive accounts of banks and 
bankers on favorable terms, and offers its services to correspondents. Messrs. 
J. M. Brownson, President, and J. S. Thornton, Cashier, are well known as 
bankers of experience and ability. Their New York correspondents are Don- 
nell, Lawson & Simpson and the United States National Bank. 


FirTy YEARS IN THE BANKING BusINess.—Fifty years ago to-day, (Au- 
gust 15,) Gustavus F. Davis, now President of the City National Bank of 
this city, entered the Phoenix Bank as ‘‘notice clerk,’ at which time Charles 
Sigourney was President; George Beach, Cashier; Elisha Colt, Teller; Daniel 
Crowell, book-keeper; and John C. Furber, discount clerk. The Directors 
were Charles Sigourney, Henry Shepard, Haynes L. Porter, Norman Smith, 
Jr., David C. Colins, Ward Woodbridge, Cyprian Nichols, Edward P. Cooke, 
Elisha Peck, Daniel Burgess, and Eli Terry, not one of whom is now living. 
After remaining six years in the Phcenix Bank Mr. Davis went to Litchfield 
to fill a place in the branch there, operated then by that bauk. In 1854 
he returned to become Cashier of the City Bank, of which he has now been 
President since 1857. His term of continuous active service is probably 
longer than that of any other banker in the State, and his experience covers 
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a great change in the methods and traditions of the business. In speaking 
of this yesterday Mr. Davis said that at that time there were only four 
banks in the city—the Phoenix, Hartford, and Connecticut River, and a 
branch of the old United States Bank. The Farmers and Mechanics’ and 
the Exchange were organized within about a year. ‘The capital in each of 
the four was about the same as now, but the Phoenix reserved $250,000 for 
its Litchfield branch. Under the old law the State charitable institutions 
could subscribe at par to stock in the banks to the amount of one-tenth of 
the capital, and about $200,000 was so held in the Hartford and the same 
amount in the Phoenix. This stock could not be sold by the holders, but 
the investment could be withdrawn on six months’ notice. The hours of 
business were from nine to twelve and two to four; the banks closed for 
two hours in the middle of the day. Usually some one or more of the 
officers were in the bank in the evening, and the youngest clerk was obliged 
to sleep there. This was Mr. Davis’s experience at the outset, and the first 
night he dreamed of a robbery, with all its details, up to his journey along 
the streets after it was over to notify the bank othcers. The safe was not 
completely locked till evening, when the Cashier attended to it and took the 
keys home. The bank was then in charge of the clerk, and the main de- 
pendence for fastening the doors was on the inside bars, which he put up 
after locking. The banking capital, which was $2,250,000, exclusive of the 
amount kept in the branch of the United States Bank, has increased to 
$8,275,000 and the number of banks from four to sixteen. 
Hartford, ( Conn.) Courant. 


TREASURE TROVE.—Early last June, Anna Chute, in the service of the 
George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, at their Leominster mill, found in 
a bale of old writing papers two United States Treasury notes, one for a 
thousand and the other for five hundred dollars, both of the earliest issue. 
As the papers in the bale indicated that they came out of the National 
Bank of Commerce, in this city, a letter was written to the officers to see 
if they had met with any loss. The reply came that for a great many 
years they had met with but one loss, and this occurred in the fall of 1873, 
when $1500 disappeared from one of the teller’s trays, and had never been 
traced, although diligent search had been made for it. If the money found 
proved to be the sum lost they would be very glad, as it would relieve 
innocent parties from suspicions which had rested on them all these years. 
It seems that the bank had become burdened with an accumulation of files 
of old papers, aud had directed their janitor to sell the oldest sand those 
they were least likely to require. On Decoration Day he had a dealer in 
such merchandise send his men to the bank and remove them to his pack- 
ing-house, where they were bailed, tagged with the proper address, numbered 
and shipped to their cestination. As this was the only waste paper the 
dealer packed that day, and the bale was carefully marked and numbered, 
it rendered the tracing of the notes easy and certain. The money has now 
been surrendered to the bank, which has rewarded the girl with the liberal 
sum of three hundred dollars. 


BRITISH GOLD.—The estimated amount of gold held by the whole of the 
banks in the United Kingdom is £ 25,000,000. After making every reduction 
for re-deposits, &c., the liability of these banks to the public for deposits 
and uncovered notes is about £ 575,000,000, so that the hard cash _ reserve 
is only equal to four and a-half per cent. The Bank of England, however, 
holds £ 11,000,000 of this store of gold against its liabilities of, say, £ 30,- 
000,000. Deducting these items, the ordinary commercial banks only hold 
£ 14,000,000 of coin, against deposits, &c., for £ 545,000,000, equivalent to a 
trifle over two and a-half per cent.. It is estimated that the English banks 
hold £ 8,100,000 gold reserve against £ 430,000,000 deposits, or about two 
per cent.; the Scotch banks, £ 3,100,000 gold, against p ae el deposits, 


and the Irish banks £ 2,800,000 gold against £ 35,000,000 deposits; but 
£, 2,800,000 must be deducted from the Scotch, and £1,200,000 from the 
Irish reserves, as cover for circulation in excess of authorized issues, which 
would leave them reserves of 0.4 and 4.1 per cent. respectively. 
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WoopEN Coins.—The San Francisco Bulletin has given the following ac- 
count of the manufacture of wooden coins, in the early days of that city: 

‘* You see,” said the man on the wharf, ‘‘I am a carpenter, and when I 
landed in San Francisco I opened a shop. I did mostly fine jobs, such as 
fitting up saloons, cabinet work, and making gambling truck—the last queer 
things, I tell you, full of tricks to cheat the greenies. 

‘‘One day I got an order for a lot of wooden adobes. ‘Adobes’ were 
gold pieces of the value of $50 each, and the man who gave the order— 
the played-out secretary, now hauling up a tom-cod, yonder—wanted 1000. 
smelled a rat but kept mum, as secrecy was the keystone of half my trade. 
I set my lathe to work in a room carefully locked, and in due time had 
the contract filled. ‘Now, I want you to gild these slugs,’ said the secre- 
tary, ‘and send them down to Adams & Co.’s office about the time the mail 
steamer gets in. Keep dark, and send your bill.’ I did. Old Moise let 
me have one of his gilders, and he did the work in good style. But for 
the weight you would never have taken those ‘slugs’ for anything but the 
simon-pure article. In the drawers they made a fine display, looking what’ 
they were intended to represent—$20,000 in gold. I boxed them up, sent 
them to Adams & Co.’s under cover of night, and fead in the papers next 
morning of the arrival of $50,000 in ‘adobes,’ consigned to the banking house 
of—well, you know the place in Montgomery Street, near Clay. As for the 
name, that’s nothing—it’s as dead as the bank, its president. and its board 
of directors. I smiled, but said nothing. The addition of those 1000 
‘slugs’ helped the concern amazingly. It was only three months old, but 
it stood on its legs at once. I took some pride in the affair myself, as I 
was the creator of its financial support.”’ 


THE PostT-OFFICE SAVINGS BANK IN ENGLAND.—The _ Post-Office Savings 
Bank continues to be in every respect one of the most satisfactory branches 
of the department. A quarter of a million additional depositors opened 
accounts in the bank during the year 1882. The total number of deposi- 
tors at the end of the year was thus nearly 3,000,000, the amount of their 
deposits being over £ 39,000,000—an increase of nearly three millions during 
the year; the largest annual increase yet recorded. It brings the matter 
near home to be told that of every ten persons in England and Wales one 
is a depositor in the Post-Office Savings Bank, the average amount of deposit 
being £13 14s. 10d. In Scotland and Ireland the numbers are one in thirty- 
five and one in forty-eight ; but it has often been remarked that the figures for 
Scotland must not be taken as indicating a less saving disposition on the 
part of the inhabitants, but only a superior development of private banking 
facilities. When the number of trustee savings banks and of friendly and 
benefit societies also existing is taken into account, there seems to be some 
solid indication that at last the earnings of the people are being saved, in- 
stead of flowing into the pockets of the brewers and publicans. 


CONFEDERATE Bonpbs.—For a long time past Baltimore stock brokers have 
advertised for Confederate States bonds. The movement in these bonds 
started some three years age, and Since that time the purchases have been 
very large, one firm alone handling about $30,000,000 of them. Baltimore 
has been the headquarters for their purchase, and Europe the destination of 
the bonds, the orders coming from a large London firm. When the ex- 
citement first began, the bonds which were considered worthless, brought $1 per 
$1000. The price subsequently advanced, and has gone as high as $15 
per $1000, though now they are from $6 to $8 per $1000 for six, seven 
and eight-per-cent. bonds. The bor.ds are somewhat scarce now, though some 
days 100,000 will change hands, and other days not 100. The dealings are 
altogether in coupon bonds, with 1865 (or prior) coupons on. One Baltimore 
dealer, who makes the Confederate bonds a speciality, has offers from the 
South of bonds in lots ranging from $100,000 to $500,000. Richmond brokers 
and others in the South are purchasing them and sending them to the 
London house, the head of which is said to be a person by the name of 
Moses. The North Carolina war bonds are also being bought for $4 on 
the $1000. 
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PARIS MINT.—With the exception of a small number of 100-franc pieces 
no gold whatever was coined at the Paris Mint during the whole of last 
year, and tnat there has been no coinage of French gold pieces, for general 
circulation since 1879. The coinage of French silver has, moreover, been 
limited to the issue of half-franc pieces, forming part of the subsidiary coinage 
‘authorized by the Monetary Convention and commenced in 1881. 


KALAKAUA’S Coins.—The dies for Hawaiian Government coins will be pre- 
pared at the United States Mint, in Philadelphia, on designs submitted by 
Col. A. L. Snowden, the Superintendent. The coins will all be silver, and 
will consist of a dollar, half dollar, quarter and eighth, and with the excep- 
tion of the last named, which is one-twentieth larger than a temcent piece, 
they will be the same size as the American coins of corresponding denomination. 
The dollar is designed with the head of the king on one side, surrounded by 
the words ‘* Kalakaua, First King of Hawaii,” and underneath the date, 1883. 
On the reverse side is a full coat-of-arms, consisting of a shield in the 
center, with a crown above. On the upper left, and lower right hand cor- 
ners are red, blue, and white bars, and on either side of the shield is the 
figure of a standard-bearer, dressed in robes and helmet, while suspended 
from the lower circle hangs a Maltese cross, the whole surmounted by taste- 
ful drapings. Around the outer edge runs the motto, ‘‘Ma mau ke la o ka 
aina | ka pono,” and underneath the value of the coin, ‘‘One dol.” The 
half dollar is the same on the obverse side, as are all the others, while on 
the reverse is the shield with the crown above and the motto as on the dol- 
lar. On the left are the figures ‘‘ %,” and on the right the abbreviation 
**dol.,” and under the shield is the word ‘‘ Hapalua,” signifying half dollar. 
The same design is used for the quarter, with, of course, the alteration in the 
value terms. ‘The eighth of a dollar has a laurel wreath, with the crown on 
the upper edge between its points. The motto is above this, and across the 
center is the value in the native language, ‘‘ Haparoalu,” and underneath the 
English, ‘‘ Eighth dol.” It wili be about two months before the dies are 
completed, and then they will be forwarded to the San Francisco Mint, where 
the coins will be struck. 


ANCIENT MEXICAN MINES.—It appears from some _ statement on Mexico, 
in 1882, that some of the gold and silver mines there have been worked un- 
interruptedly since the Spanish conquest. During the time that Mexico was 
a Spanish colony-—that is, from 1537 to 1821—the mines produced silver to 
the value of $2,086,268,703, and gold to the value of $68,768,411. Since 
the Mexican Independence was established, in 1821, down to the year 1880, 
the mines produced silver to the value of $900,658,309 and gold to the value 
of $48,413,783. This yields a grand total for the production of silver and 
gold in Mexico between 1537 and 1880 of $3,105,110,217. Another compu- 
tation, based on the report of the Mexican Mint, gives a somewhat higher 
total than this. A comparison has been made between this yield and the gold 
and silver production of California, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, Dakotah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, and Arizona from 1848 to 
January 1, 1882, which is reported to have amounted to $2,296,596,186, 
most of it produced from territory formerly belonging 10 Mexico. 

—Chicago Tribune. 

Lonpon.—The annual income, or what the English call ‘‘ratable value,” 
of real property in London, as officially ascertained and assessed, was as fol- 
lows : 


Years. Pounds sterling. Years. Pounds sterling. 
1870 - 18,700,000 eT 1880 ‘ 24,500,000 
1873 - 20, 500,000 even 1883 ‘e 27,800,000 


English authorities generally say that the actual income of London real 
estate is twenty-five per cent. higher than the assessed income. 

During the depression of business, after 1873, there was a great increase of 
building in London, in consequence of the lowered price of materials and 
labor and the difficulty of finding other safe investments of capital. This is 
reflected in the great expansion of the aggregate rentals of the city during 
the last decade. 
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Curious OL_p BANK NoTEs.—The Post-Office Department has in_ its 
possession a large number of old bank notes and other species of paper 
money, the contents of dead letters, whose original ownership it has been 
impossible, after years of inquiry, to ascertain. It having been decided to 
convert these old bills into currency funds if possible, packages of these 
have been sent to different postmasters. Thus rare opportunities are now 
offered the relic-hunters or antiquarians. The packages sent to the Washing- 
ton post-office are all scrip bills or bank notes originating in Washington 
City. Among these are several issued by the Bullion Bank during the war, 
of the denomination of $1, $2 and $3. These are specimens of the bills 
that used to be paid out largely to sutlers and others, who easily disposed 
of them. A five-dollar bill of the Ocean Bank, dated 1852, bears the signature 
of W. Allen, President. There are three Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company 
scrip notes, one for $5, and two for twenty-five cents each, issued in 1840. 
There is a one-dollar bill issued by the Potomac Savings Bank in July, 
1851, the signatures being illegible. One of the curiosities in the collection 
is a National Hote] scrip note for six and a-quarter cents. It is made pay- 
able to John Gadsby and signed by W. Gadsby. It bears many evidences 
of antiquity, and has been rendered almost illegible by moths. There is also 
a twelve-and-a-half cent. note, issued in 1838 by Marc Dubant. ‘‘ He was 
so afraid,’’ said Cashier Tollock, ‘‘when he was signing the note, that some 
one would forge his signature, that he used to lie on the floor, put his arm 
around a chair and write it in that way.’ Another interesting relic which 
shows how cheap money was in old times, is a ten-cent note issued in June, 
1837, by the Washington Savings Fund Society, bearing interest at the rate 
of one per cent. 


TO HELP PAY THE NATIONAL DeEBT.—J. B. Gardner, a wealthy citizen of 
Boston recently deceased, provided by will that a large sum of money, bonds 
and other securities, aggregating in value $931,600, should be turned over to 
the United States Treasury, to be used in helping to pay the National debt. 
The bequest has been received at the Treasury Department, and by direc- 
tion of the Register was to-day placed to the credit of ‘‘ patriotic donations.” 


INnp1A.—During the twenty years ending March 31, 1881, the excess of imports 
over exports of silver, in the trade of India with all countries, amounted to 
$ 730,385,000, of which $680,750,000 was coined into rupees. India still 
wants more silver, and during the two years ending March 31, 1883, its ex- 
cess of imports over exports of that metal was $53,575,000. The London 
Economist thinks that during the twenty years ending with 1881, the India 
silver coin circulation increased $500,000,000. Many other authorities say that 
the actual coin circulation is now less than that, and that the larger part of 
the rupees which are coined are worked up into ornaments. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES WHEELER, Vice-President of the Central National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, died suddenly of apoplexy in New York City, on August 16th. Mr.. 
Wheeler was born in Philadelphia, August 22, 1827. After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he entered business life, and soon became a partner 
in the firm of Morris, Tasker & Co. He retired from business in 1865. 
Some years later the firm re-organized, and Mr. Wheeler again entered it, 
and continued actively engaged in the conduct of its affairs until his death. 
He was also an owner in the Anestoga Mills, at Lancaster, and largely in- 
terested in iron and other manufacturing interests. The press of his native 
city have borne the most gratifying testimony to his worth as a citizen, 
and his business associates unite in deploring the loss of one whose purity of 
life, sound judgment, and uniform courtesy had endeared him to all who knew 
him. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 154.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, ln place a 
t CaL,... Bank of Southern em} " a. Bt ind or 
ih San Diego. _ A. [anes ij sian jue 
| ce Ee SU, GOccces  — seseecer 
W : . H. H. Hewlett, Pr...... F. Stewart. 
if a -. First National Bank, Stockton. } P. B. Fraser, COS..cccces H. H. Hewlett. 
ILL..... Workingmen’s Banking Co., . 
ma“ —o% pee: R. J. Whitney, Pr...... J. Yoch. 
» .. Peru National Bank, Peru..... W.G. Reeve, V.P...... —— cecccece 
e _.. Sycamore National Bank...... Everell F. Dutton, Pr... J. S. Waterman. 
Inp .... Aurora National Bank, Will. F. Stevens, é — ee 
Aurora, / J. C. Wymond, A. seeemewe 
if w ., Second National Bank, PCC eM iiwecelss  ¢eecceuee 
ik New Albany.) E. B. Lapping, a M. A. Weir. 
iW « .., Citizens’ National Bank, Peru., C. H. Brownell, Pr..... D. C. Darrow. 


w  .,, Citizens’ Bank, Union City.... C. H. Cadwallader, Cas. E. M. Tansey. 


; : . Thomas Mitchell, /*.... H. J. Ransom. 
Iowa... Merchants’ National Bank, C. H. Ward, V. P....... 


H. J. Ransom, Cas...... R. L. Chase. 
William Larrabee, /r... H. B. Carter. 
S. T. Meservey, Cas..... E. D. G. Morgan. 
a SO, Mo Oise 8 8=—«s swat aees 


Des Moines. 


u . First National Bank, Elkader.. 
“ . Fort Dodge National Bank, 
Fort Dodge. 


iH » ., Le Mars National Bank ....... ee aS scscesee ## <heences 
u , Ottumwa National Bank...... Arthur H. Bayston, Actg. Cas. C. P. Brown. 
i KANSAS. Reno County State Bank, 4 S. W. Campbell, Pr..... I, T. Hosea. 
i Hutchinson. 7 James Cundiff, Cas...... S. W. Campbell. 
. . Di We nicce.. .. dunceres 
«  .. First National — th Geo. be ag Cas. J. M. Graybill. 
ort. ( Charles Neely, 4. C..... G. Vanderwerker. 


Mass.. Suffolk National Bank, Boston. David R. al Pr... A, L. Edmands. 
« .. Conway National B’k, Conway. Carlos Batchelder, Pr... E. D. Hamilton.* 


Micu... First National B’k, Ann Arbor. S. W. Clarkson, Cas .... J. W. Knight. 


. , , M. E. Rumsey, /r...... A. Walker. 
« .. First National Bank, Leslie. . Arnold Walker, V. P.... M. E. Rumsey. 
#» _.. People’s Bank, Manchester..... W. L. Watkins, Cas..... S. W. Clarkson. 
«  ,, First National Bank, Marquette. M. L. Martin, Jr., Cas... H. W. Jessop. 
Minn... Fergus Falls National Bank, | Henry G. Page, Pr...... E. D. Dyar. 
Fergus Falls. 7 ee Re are E. A. Jewett. 
Charles D. Wright, Pr.. H. G. Page. 
» ,, First National B’k, « ” John P, Williams, V, P. C. D. Wright. 
a Mie NE, GR sccckes 8  «tavees 
NEB.... First National Bank, Crete.... Samuel Waugh, Cas..... J. P. Clarey. 
N. Y.... First National Bank, Retneia... a C. McIntyre, Acting Pr. T. Pardee.* 
i Francis R. Delano, . S. Pettebone. 
i »  ,. Cataract Bank, Stoughton Pettebone, V.P. beaebuen 
i Niagara Fails. 4 a ee ee TTT eee 
ii | Henry Durk, _ nein _F. R. Delano. 
‘ « .. First National Bank, Oneonta.. Van B. Pruyn, tee. wooneans 


»  ., Fallkill National Bank } ; 
Poughkeepsie. ; Henry D. Myers, V. P... G. H. Tompkins, * 


Oun10.., Winters National Bank, Dayton. J. H. Winters, Pr....... V. Winters. 
PENN... First National Bank, ( William Dorris, Pr...... T. Fisher. 
Huntingdon. 1 D. P. Given, V. P....... sacs eens 
M . First National Bank. Reading.. George Brooke, | eee W. H. Clymer. * 
u . Citizens’ National Bank, Warren A. G. Hertzel, Cas wewie R. Dennison. 
n . Lumberman’s National ‘Bank, iy a Maes Walker, — J. G. nese 
Witiamanest’? E. R. Payne, V. Sbctiie?” < Mecmanee 


*@ Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
R. I.... Wickford National Bank...... Thaddeus W. Hunt, Cas. N. N. Spink. 
TENN .. Third National] Bank, Nashville. Frank Porterfield, 4.C.. —........ 
VA..... National Exchange Bank, Geo. M. Jones, Pr ...... J. Franklin. 
Lynchburgh. } I. H. Adams, V. P...... G. M. Jones. 
Man.... Bank Nova Scotia, Winnipeg... A. Steven, Agent........ E. H. Taylor. 
BN. B..c ” a Newcastle... James Yeoman, Agent.. . F. R. Morrison, 
- 4 a Richibucto. W. Thomson, Agent.... D. Waters. 
ee 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 151.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Conn... Naugatuck..... Naugatuck Nat’] Bank... == ws ee eee ween 
$ 100,000 George A. Lewis, 7. A. H. Dayton, Cas. 


DAKOTA Castlewood... Hamlin County Bank.... Nat’! Bank of Amer., Chicago. 
J. P. Cheever, Pr. H. H. Curtis, Cas. 


DEL.... Middletown. ... People’s National Bank... Nat’l Bank Republic, P%2/a. 
80,000 James V. Crawford, Pr, George D. Kelley, Cas. 

——— Decatur National Bank... National Park Bank. 

$ 50,000 T. T. Dorwin, /v. Gus. A. Kolbe, Cas. 

Iowa... Greene ........ Soesbe, Shepardson & Co. Corbin Banking Co. 
e .. Paullina........ J. M. Baumann.......... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
Dea Bowe mecnd pS eee First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 

Kansas, Leavenworth... Leavenworth Nat’] Bank..  _—s>_..... se sees 

$ 100,000 Paul E. Havens, /r. C. Cunningham, Cas. 

MicH... Charlotte.. .... Merchants’ NationalBank. ——........eeeee 

$ 50,000 P. S. Spaulding, Pr. G. M. Ely, Cas. 

» .. Iron Mountain.. C. L. Anderson.......... First National Bank, Chicago, 
Mo..... Cainesville..... Bank of Cainesville...... First National Bank, Chicago. 
NEB.... Bazile Mills.... Geo. A. Brooks & Co.... First National Bank, Chicago. 

‘OS Dorsey bBrothers.......... Kountze Brothers, 

e .. Stuart. ......... stuart State Bank........ Gilman, Son & Co. 
N. Y... Hamburgh..... Bank of Hamburgh...... Lincoln National Bank, 

$ 25,000 George M. Pierce, Pr. H. S. Spencer, Cas. 

OHlIo... Caledonia...... Deposit Bank (C. H. Ro wse) Lincoln National Bank. 

OREGON East Portland.. First National Bank...... = wae uee cece 

50,000 A. H. Breyman, /r. B. H. Bowman, Cas. 

© oo BARMGMeccss.: Rates wees 206°C Oe 
PENN... Punxsutawney . First National Bank..... = cece eee eens 

$50,000 Reuben C. Winslow, Pro sk eee eee 

TENN .. Nashville..... American Lay a ree 

$ 600,000 W. Cole, Pr. A. W. Harris, Cas. 

» ., Tullahoma.,.... Bank of Tulidiens (To commence October 1.) 

$ 50,000 L, D. Hickerson, Pr. C. H. Maynard, Cas. 

Texas.. Atlanta........ Cass County Bank (Smith & Foscue) ............ 

»  .. Henrietta...... Henrietta National Bank. ___............ 

$ 50,000 Elisha F, lkard, /y. James W. T. Gray, Cas. 

« .. McGregor..... . A. J. Sewell & Co. ...... E. S. Jemison & Co. 
© «5 Wecceeusss First National Bank..... Third National Bank. 
$ 50,000 John R. Hoxie, /y. C. H. Welch, Cas. 

Wasn’n Olympia....... First National Bank...... = =§«_-ssecescccccce 
50,000 ohn P. Hoyt, Pr. Albert A. Phillips, Cas. 

« . Vancouver..... i 

$ 50,000 Louis Sohns, Pr. E. L. Canby, Cas. 
W. Va.. Moorefield. .... South Brch. Valley Nat’l Bank. _............ 
$ 55,000 A. Sommerville, Pr. J. Wm. Gilkeson, Cas. 


bedewens Price County B’k (Turner & Lunt) Kountze Brothers 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 152.) 








































i NEw YORK CITY...... George William Ballou & Co.; failed. 
i 4 " “ . Schott & Knight ; suspended. 
ii ” u w .... E, C. Stedman & Co.; failed. 
| “ - w .... Winslow, Lanier & Co.; admit H.C. Fahnestock and J. F. 
D. Lanier. John W. Ellis and D. B. Safford retire. 
H ALA.... Gainesville..... C. D. Woodruff ; succeeded by Lewis Mayer. 
CoL.... Kokomo....... George R. Fisher & Co.; suspended. 
o .« Silver Ciig..... Stebbins, Post & Co.; now Morton E. Post & Co. 
DAKOTA Aberdeen...... Hagerty & Pierce; now Hagerty & Marple. 
IDAHO.. Lewiston ......- John Brearley; succeeded by Lewiston National Bank. 


Same management, $50,000. 
"= _ t M. L. Hoyt & Co.; succeeded by Ross Cartee. 
J eer Chicago........ Corn Exchange Bank; now Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Same officers and capital. 
IND .... Indianapolis.... First National Bank; suspended. Re-organized Aug. 17, 


i W. H. English, Pr. Same cashier. . 
| wo ae - Indiana Banking Co.; William Wallace, Receiver. 
i woo Lawrenceburg. . City National Bank; voluntary liquidation Aug. 13. 
“ . Richmond...... Farmers’ Bank (Stanley, Esteb & Co.); suspended and clos- 
ing. Depositors to be paid in full, after Sept. 3. ’ 
Iowa... Ames.......... Union Bank; now Union National Bank. Same officers. 
i $ 50,000. ; 
ii « .. Perry.......+.. George W. Blakeslee; succeeded by First National Bank. f 
' ee Same management. $ 50,000. 
« .. Silver City..... J. Hanson & Co.; succeeded by Silver City Bank. (In- 
corporated.) . 
KaNn.... El Dorado..... Butler County Bank; now National Bank of El Dorado. 


Same officers. $5 0,000 
# .. Independence.. William E. Otis & Co.; yl by First National Bank. 
; Same management. $ 50,000, 
« .. Marion........ Bank of Marion (Crane & Brewerton); now First National 
Bank. Same management. $50,000 
Mass... Boston ........ George William Ballou & Co.; suspended. 
Micu... Grass Lake.... Pratt & Burchard ; succeeded by Farmers’ Bank (incorp.) 
» ., Monroe........ Lafountaine & Loranger; assigned 


MINN... Monticello..... Bank of Monticello (C. M. Dittman); suspended. 
Mo..... St. Louis...... William C. Little & Co.; now H. E. Weber & Co. 
MonT.. Billings........ Stebbins, Post & Mund; now Stebbins, Mund & Co. 
NesB.. . Oakdale........ Matheson & Evans; now K. Matheson. Mr. E. deceased. 
N. M,.. Deming....... . Bank of Deming ; sold out, 
lj Serre W. L. Reece (Ada Exchange Bank); assigned. 4 
| a) ++ ny - . Exchange Bank; I.ewis Mayers deceased. 
Ht ? - . gp Ee asoceus Second National Bank ; suspended. 
1 OREGON Portland....... Portland Branch of Bank of British North America ; closing. 
; PENN... Beaver......... Beaver Savings Bank (Thomas McCreary & Co.); assigned. 
\ TEXAS.. Brenham ...... F. A. Engelke; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
ie management. $50,000 
iy « .. Greenville..... Hunt County Bank; now Hunt County National Bank, 
Hi sa Holt, Pr. Alex Cameron, Cas. $75,000 
{ Us ovss St. Albans..... Vermont + Masten Bank; failed. George W. Hendee ap- 
ft pointed Receiver. 
mee St. Albans Trust Co.; suspended. 
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Wis.... La Crosse..... Holley & Borresen; succeeded by the State Bank (incorpo- 
rated). Same management. 

Wyom.. Cheyenne...... Stebbins, Post & Co.; now Morton E. Post & Co. 

OnT.... Seaforth....... M. P. Hayes; assigned. 

QUEBEC Montreal ...... W. H. Weir & Co.; dissolved. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS 


(Continued from August No., page 155.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
3015 First National Bank............ F, A. Engelke, 
Brenham, Texas. J. N. Brown. $50,000 
3016 Hunt County National Bank. .. Asa Holt, 
(Greenville, Texas. Alexander Cameron. 75,000 
3017 Union National Bank.......... Wallace M. Greeley, 
Ames, Iowa. E. R. Chamberlain. 50,000 
3018 First National Bank ............ Richard M, Crane, ; 
Marion, KANSAS. W. H. Dudley. 50,000 
3019 People’s National Bank......... James V. Crawford, 
Middleton, DEL. ee 80,000 
3020 Naugatuck National Bank...... George A, Lewis, 
Naugatuck, CONN. —— 100,000 
3021 First National Bank............ W. S. Brown, 
Independence, KANSAS. William E. Otis. 50,000 
3022 Henrietta National Bank....... Elisha F, Ikard, 
Henrietta, TEXas. James W. T. Gray. 50,000 
3023 Lewiston National Bank....... John Brearley, : 
Lewiston, IDAHO. Nelson W. Brearley. 50,000 
3024 First National Bank............ John P. Hoyt, 
Olympia, WASH'N. Albert A. Phillips. 50,000 
3025 First National Bank............. A. H. Breyman, 
East Portland, OREGON. B. H. Bowman. 50,000 
3026 First National Bank............ George W. Blakeslee, 
Perry, IOWA. Howard A. Rouse. 50,000 
3027. First National Bank............ John R. Hoxie, 
Taylor, TEXas, C. H. Welch. © 50,000 
3028 Decatur National Bank......... T. T. Dorwin, 
Decatur, IND. Gus. A. Kolbe. 50,000 
3029 South Branch Valley Nat’! B’k.. A. Sommerville, 
Moorefield, W. VA. J. Wm. Gilkeson. 55,000 
3030 First National Bank..... eaaemeiiie Reuben C. Winslow, 
Punxsutawney, PENN. —_—_— 50,000 
3031 First National Bank..... sean Louis Sohns, 
Vancouver, WASH’N. E. L. Canby. 50,000 
3032 American National Bank....... E. W. Cole, 
Nashville, TENN. A. W. Harris. 600,000 
3033 Leavenworth National Bank... Paul E. Havens, 
Leavenworth, KANSAS. C. Cunningham. 100,000 
3034 Merchants’ National Bank. .... P. S. Spaulding, 
Charlotte, MICH. G. M. Ely. 50,000 
3035 National Bank of John Foutch, 
El Dorado, KANSAS, F, P. Gillespie. 50,000 
3036 Corn Exchange Nat’l Bank.... Sidney A. Kent, 
Chicago, ILL. Orson Smith. 100,000 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of August has been less satisfactory in business circles than 
was July. Not because midsummer dullness has been more excessive during 
the past than in the previous month, but because .depression and liquidation 
have been more general. The cloud that hung over the July financial and 
commercial sky was the telegraph strike. That ended early in August, after 
four weeks of almost total loss of earnings to both sides in the contest, by 
the unconditional surrender of the telegraph operators of the Western Union 
to the stock operators of Wall Street. The net losses of the former were 
one month's wages; of the latter, untold millions, in the shrinkage of stocks 
which began so soon after the strike ended, as the first flurry in the 
market was over, caused by the shorts covering. Whether the public was 
benefited by the way the strike ended, in the victory of the telegraph mo- 
nopoly, or was injured in the defeat of an industrious class of citizens, fight- 
ing an orderly, peaceful battle for their rights, is a question for social 
scientists and our citizens to discuss and decide. Our business is with the 
financial and commercial aspect of the question. Financially, it has lost the 
stock jobbers millions more in shrinkage of values, or rather of quotations, 
than the payment of the demands of the telegraph operators could, which 
amounted to less than $4,000,000 per annum. ‘The shrinkage in stocks has 
been that much a minute, many a day, for the month past. Commercially, 
it has lost commission houses all over the country, not only their usual 
July, but also their August business, as the public got out of the notion of 
trading when telegraphic facilities were withdrawn. And they are now indif- 
ferent about resuming their old habits of trading, especially since the finan- 
cial aspect of affairs has so changed that both speculators and _ investors 
have concluded to stand aloof and let the men who have borne the burden of 
the fight bear also the burden of the load with which the contest they pro- 
voked has saddled them, until depression shall have completed the liquidation 
which the strike hastened. The Gould stocks were, of course, the first to 
feel the storm, and the way they bowed before it showed that their godfather 
was unable longer to stand sponsor for them. Western Union and Missouri 
Pacific were the only ones Gould attempted to hold, and -even these broke 
badly in spite of his support. Next came the bursting of the Northern Pa- 
cific waterspout, and a deluge second only to the former was _ experienced. 
Then followed such fancies as Denver and Rio Grande, Louisville and Nashville. 
Then the trunk lines and coal stocks, until there was not an investment or specu- 
lative stock on the list that had not been swept down in the semi-panic of the 
middle of the month. Several stock commission and railroad construction 
houses went down. Meantime the troubles in the Boston leather trade, which had 
begun in July, extended throughout New England. Following this came trouble 
with the Indianapolis banks, which had been lugging provisions from the time of 
McGeoch’s failure until they could do so no longer. This caused renewed 
liquidation in hog products and in the leather trade, which reacted again upon 
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Wall Street, and another tumble came, led by the Villard and the coal stocks, 
the latter on the apprehended inability of the Reading to fulfill its lease 
obligations to the Jersey Central and the reported glut in the coal market. 
This liquidation is still in progress, and by no means ended, apparently. 

If this diagnosis of the case is doubted, the proof of its. correctness can 
be found in Poor’s last manual of our railroads, in which he shows that 
the actual cash expended upon all the railways in the United States in the 
past three years was only half the increase in their capital and indebtedness 
during the same period. The «asy money market may delay the inevitable, 
as the Treasury has already begun the redemption of the last thirty million 
called bonds, at the rate of $5,000,000 per week. Liquidation in produce 
is, however, well completed, as a rule, until we get upon another crop, when 
prices in some cases may go lower, and even before, should general depres- 
sion deepen. 

Good crops which are now generally assured, except corn and cotton, 
which good weather for another month will secure, will probably avert a 
panic, if further heavy failures can be tided over. But to look for a per- 
manent reaction in this year, 1883, is fallacious. As a well-known and 
successful business man of New York said on Wall Street the other day, 
‘It is no bull year, and any one who looks for bull markets is likely to 
be badly left.” We do not mean that everything is going still lower, though 
the tendency is undoubtedly in that direction, nor that nothing will go 
higher, but we do mean that, upon general principles, they cannot go much 
-higher, except from special causes. During the past three or four years of 
wild speculation, for which we are now atoning, values have been almost 
purely fictitious or speculative. We have not gone upon legitimate values 
since 1878, when speculation began to fix them. Before that time every- 
thing was much lower than now. True, most things went too low in the 
liquidation following the panic of 1873, when they touched bottom in 1877. 
But it shows what liquidation may bring us to again before recovery can be 
looked for. Not that the present liquidation is likely to bring us so low 
again, because we are not so badly inflated, being on a specie basis now. 
But should we escape a panic, for that reason, together with two good 
crops in succession, which we did not have in 1872-73, we cannot therefore 
escape liquidation, which has scarcely been completed in any one branch of 
industry. The best we can hope is that we shall find the basis of legiti- 
mate values sooner than we did in 1877, and that the balance of the 
liquidation may be gradual. There is, however, another elemeut which must 
be considered, and that is the cost of production which is yearly growing 
less in every department of industry, and which is yearly reducing the basis 
of values. This is the inevitable result of the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, which has been more general since 1878 than in any equal 
period of the country’s history. The old basis of values, therefore, will have 
to be readjusted to the saving in cost of production of the past five years, 
before this present liquidation will be completed. We may find that this 
will carry us as low as the values of 1877 before we reach bottom. This 
will depend largely upon another year’s crops, for it requires three abundant 
crops in succession the world over to bring minimum prices. This implies 
that it may require another year to liquidate should we get another good 
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crop year. Four or five years wild speculation is not usually liquidated in 
one or two years. Like that fever, this chill must run its course. 

The first practical result of this condition of affairs is seen in the public 
selling out, not only their railroad stocks which have been a favorite security 
of late years, because so readily convertible into cash, but also their railroad 
bonds, which are affected by the depreciation in stocks to such a point that 
junior mortgages are now regarded with distrust. For another receivership era 
in railroads is apprehended, to be followed by the wiping out of all but 
prior liens under reorganization and ‘‘freezing-out’’ schemes, such as 
almost half the railroads of the country went through in the last liquidation. 
Iudeed it is now apparent that many of the managers and late owners of our 
railroads have sold out the bulk of their stock in their own roads _ within 
the past two years, while increasing their bonded debts to pay dividends 
not earned in order to enable them thus to unload. They now hold their 
bonds instead, and when they get ready all they will have to do will be to 
default on the interest, foreclose, re-organize, and get their waterlogged roads 
back on a bankruptcy basis with the water all squeezed out, while they 
have kept undisturbed control of the property from beginning to end. 

This is the situation to-day of the country, and it is of no avail for 
the public to shut its eyes to the true condition of affairs. The far-seeing 
men of Wall Street already perceive this, and, as we said, they are selling 
out both stocks and junior bonds. But this is not all; they have not yet 
decided, as a rule, what to put their money into. Hence, it lies idle, and 
rates for money have been extremely low, with a few temporary and manipu- 
lated exceptions, outside of Philadelphia, in consequence. This has been no- 
ticed in the fact that such men have been looking into the value of produce, 
with a view to investing their idle money in that. But they are met here 
by the same problem of how much present values are inflated by specula- 
tion, and do not invest, lest liquidation in these staples shall carry them still 
lower. 

Thus it will be seen that the stagnation noted in all branches of trade, 
and shown in the exchanges of our banks, the country over, except in the 
speculative centers, where they have been swelled by this very liquidation, is 
likely to be chronic for some time yet, as trade has fallen into a state of 
dry rot for the time being. The movement of crops will stimulate business 
somewhat, but as we have shown before, this movement will not be large 
this Fall, but distributed through the entire year. This will be healthy, if 
not pleasant, and the country is in good shape to work off the disease of 
over-speculation, as her constitution is strong enough to survive. 

The money market, as indicated in our last, still continues easy, and has 
been so through all the trouble in Wall Street, and with the Eastern and 
Western banks, with one exception. That was temporary, and in sympathy 
with the tightness in Philadelphia caused by the break in Northern Pacific 
stock, and in Reading and Jersey Central, all of which were largely held 
there and whose holders had to liquidate. The movement of currency West 
has begun, but not in large volume. Exports of cotton, provisions and 
grain have been more liberal on the late decline in values, and this has 
supplied and depressed the market for foreign exchange with plenty of com- 
mercial bills, to pay for our railroad securities which are still coming home 





